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“SERN OUT OF SORTS; A BIT OFF COLOUR!” PEARD QUERIED, 


PARTED BY TREACHERY. 


[A NOVELETTE,] 


clustered In little rings and curls all over 
her si y head. 

Her was tall and lissom, with a slight 
walat rounded bust ; and altogether she was 
the acknowledged belie of the place—an honour 
which she deserved, and which she bore calmly 
and coolly—with uanimity, 





it. She was too much grande dame for that, 
though she was but the daughter of a country 
gentleman—a very wealthy man ‘tis true, but 
one of no lac repens 
Sdll, he had left his widow and only child an 
— that attracted many sultors to Tracey 
lace, 
They came in shoals, in crowds, like files round 
a honey-pot, buzzing and fluttering, and striviog 
the other to gain a foremost place in 
ow’s affections, or those 


was a catch, and well-en- 











TENDERLY,. 


prayed and struggled to win these matrimonla 
prizer, whose golden guineas would so comfort- 
ably smooth those little roughneaves of life, which 
wiil occur to those whose pockets are sparsely 
lined with filthy lucre, 

What wonder was it that Miss Tracey and her 
mother never wanted for an escort to meet a 
garden-party, tennis gathering, or {éte-—that 
their programmes were always well filled with 
the names of the best dancers in and about 
Hallington! -That they were besieged with re- 
quests to go to supper, to sing at musical parties, 
to —_ flowers, bon-bons, gloves, all those In- 
nocent little trifles that women may accept from 
their male adorers and friends ; that on their 
“at home” day they had more gentlemen than 
ledy visitors, and that these said visitors lingered 
long and late, hoping to get an invitation to 
dinner, a little encouragement, and then an 
opportunity to put that momentous question so 
many of them ardently longed to put, and more 
rege. fy to hear, a soft “ Yes,” breathed 
in thelr ear in response, 
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What wonder? Why, none at all when one 


cousiders the amount of fan that can be got out 
of the expending of an Income of six thousand 
B year. 

However, very few of the needy throng, very 
1ew of these great, greedy, 3, human files 
found favour in the eyes of either lady. 

They were both clever women, fn a bright, 
witty style; not blue-stockings, » g Latin 
and Greek, familiar with A!gebra, Euclid, all the 


but charming, chatty, amusing, full.of tacb, 

sense, and kind feeling; and well aware that r 
money was more an attraction to thelr adorers 
than themselves, notwithstanding their beauty 


and grace. 
Perhaps Colonel Ringwood and Peard Lock- 
hart were the two most favoured, and . 


girl, as he could mot be sceused of wy | 
motives ; and the impecunfous- crew bed 


with a deadly hate, him the 

they could think of, and would, gladly } 
ordered his coffin, and paid for “his with 
their last shillings, if they could only ) 


rid of him, aes 


OF all his rivals, the one who hated him most : 


was Major Vane, Stuart Vaue. He was distan 
related to the Traceys, and had long loved : 
almost ever since she wore her firat long dress, 
and tied up her fair, rebellious locks, He wasa 
man of evil passions, and bad impulses, dissipated 
faet, unecrupulour, and had been almoat osuual 
by his family on account of his reputation and 
many disreputable escapades. Still, Cespite all 
that, he earnestly aud passionately loved his 
cousio, without one thought to her money either, 
for he had left out of the ruin of & princely for- 
tune nearly a thousand a year, and expectations 
from an old uncle, 

Notwithstanding thie, however, he was re- 
garded with little favour by his relatives, and 
those who knew him well, and, in Mr, Tracey’s 
time, bad been absolutely forbidden to call at 
the Place; or hold any communication with ite 
inhabitante. 

The keen old man had seen Stuart's evident 
admiration for Bina, and not wishing by any 
means to have the doubtful honour of 
son-in-law, had put an effectual barrier in the 
way of his gaining his young daughter's affections; 
so Vane wae a stranger to his kinsman’s house, 
never putting foot across the threshold, knowing 
well what sort of a ae he would receive. 

All thie was alte after Reginald "a 
death. His widow was a soft-hearted, 
woman,and Vane was so very civil at the 
faneral, to which he was invited for the sake of 
appearances, made himself so woeful, and 
uttered seach a number of neatly-turned: and 
appropriate speeches, that Mra, Tracey’s ‘heart 
was won, to » certain extend, and against her 
letter judgment she yielded to his 
finally allowing him to become quite ami de la 
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ond 


maison, an almost daily visitor, a privilege of 
which = was nob slow to avail himeelf, and 


ful to her on possible occasion, and lost no 
opportunity of ingratiating himself with his 

fair couein. 
She received his homage with unrofiied cool- 
ness, refusing his costly presents with cold 
an occasional 


Coens only 
met or spray of flowers hs a favour and a} 
descension—s condescension 


Seedeciotet © the d Sy avid he eovece 
onor, W 6 seven 
| ives, kbd: dnstle re b road to ultimate 


success when, after refusals, a spray of 
Gloires de Dijor, or orchids, were accepted 
and worn by the lovely Bina, 

i did not often feel sure of success, though 


longed to win, thongh not coy, was 
Gifficult to woo, for, truth to tell, Miss Tracey 


|} Was far from partial to the gallant Major. 


ticularly bold 

eyes which 
wont to fasten om her face with such auda- 
pertinaclty, and the gaze of which made 


To her there was something 
‘Tepellent about bis large 
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him the house, though she was 

@ware that Vane would ueyer make her 

* { child happy, even did she care for him, whieh 

eee Sere ae eens 2 ve 

1 lesa marri could not even think of in con- 
Rection with her only one, 

so it wasin no very pleasant frame of 


FS 


with 

thick mantle of spotless snow ; on the 

os ie pendant icicles that glittered with 
- theo oho ae of em 

t, breaking throu 6 denee clouds, filu- 
mined the colourless world for a brief while, 
and then threw a glance round the warm room, 
bright with firelight, glowing with soft, rich 
colours, sweet with the scent of winter violets 
and hardy blooms, that lent their beauty to add 
a charm to a place replete with every comfort and 
luxury money could procure, taste desire, and 
ingenulty concelve, 

Everything was beautiful and costly, the 
statuettes and bronzes , the china 
rare and old, the ta ies lovely beyond com- 
—_e rugs lavishly strewn over the polished 

coor—apolls from the far West, the Russian 
ateppes, the Indian jungles ; the delicately tinted 
cobweb glass decorating bracket and shelf, Sal- 
viati's choicest work ; and ~~ the mistress of all 
these treasures wore a troubled look, and a frown 
wrinkled her delicate brow, her lips were tightly 
pressed together, and her clear blue eyes were 
full of er, 

The was still there, and did not 
the Major’s notice when he was ushered in 
the footman, nelther did the seasonable and in- 
viting aspect of the room, with its cosy corners, 
rich appointments, and glow of light and colour, 
pues pleasantly with the gloomy white- 
ness 


“You look worried!” he observed, after pre- 
liminary greetings were over. 

“Do I¥” a phstendis 3 with some embar- 
rasement, 











“Yes, very much sc, What is the matter?” 

“Nothing of much account,” she answered, 
evasively, os 

the nthted warhead, not 

, nob | te tell what 
actually afled her; and rong. sammy hae a by 
the woman who had welcomed him with so much 
outward cordiality to her home after her hus- 
band’s death id possibly object to him a: a 
son-in-law leant forward, and, putting his hang 
on ber arm, sald confiden — 

Now T tell you what it fe, Ada, you and Bioa 
wart 8 man, one closely related to you, to sce 
to and settle all your business matters,” 

*Do~-do—you “think sd?” she diurniured, 
helplessly, f that this was the beginning of 

en 


“To be sure I do,” he returned, decidedly, 

“ Women never understand how to make the beat 

of business matters, how to tackle lawyers, stock- 

brokers, and those sort of fellowe. I warrants)! 
our affairs are in regular pickle.” 

“TI hardly think they are as bad as that,” she 

objected, meekly 


* Yes, are,” he retorted, peremptorily, 
‘Why you some thousands oud at 1 per 
cent. Haven't you |” 

“W¥eg,” 


“ Well, what is that but a pickle, a terrible 
blunder, I should like to know? You ought to 
be getting at least six for it.” 

* Not safely, Staaré,"’ she ventured. 

" Yes, safely.” 

“Mr, Olements says not. That nothing over 


four is safe. 

* Clements is an old fool, past his work. Ii 
your affairs were maneged by a clever fellow 
you would have five or six hundred a year 
more.” 

“T think we have enough.” 

“ Can’t have too much of a good thing. Good 
things, like the angels’ visite, are rare.” 

They are, indeed,” with another eigh, “ But 
matters can’t be helped.” 

“Oh yes they can be helped. The fact of the 
matter oe Ada, you and Bina ought to marry.” 

“Ob, Staurt!” throwing up hands with » 
nervous gesture of dread at the thought of what 
was to follow, 

“ Have you nye thought about it?” he de- 


manded, eyeing 5 

“ Not—not—for myself,” shestammered, blush- 
ing likea school-girl, which plainly betrayed tha‘ 
ahe had done so, 

“ For your daughter, then?” 

“' She—{s—so young.” 

“Nineteen. Many girls enter the holy estate 
long before they have reached that age.” 

“Not mavy in Esgland ; you are thinking of 
India, ebere you bave passed a large portion of 

‘our time.’ 

me No I am not,” he declared, obstinately, ‘I 
am thinking of England and of Bina, and with 
your saion I mean to try and win her for 
my wife. Have I it?” 

He regarded her anxiously as he put this 


uestion. 
“ Yes,” she responded, slowly, “ you have my 
but, candidly, I, must fell you i 
ve very little chance of success.” 
“Why? Is there someone else in the field ; 
that is some favoured swain?” 
“ T hardly consider that a fair question.” 


iH 


"Do the uickly. ‘' Here 
80, then, mith q — a 


a door alk SS thas rmsd 
dl ‘was souing 
drive, and wosidotherwlee hive rst er i the 
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CHAP **I don’t think so, You might marry even | lowing one another inthe Datch roll, American 
TES t me without her knowledge.” fashion, some golog through the figures of a 
Mason Vane stood gnawing the ends of his ‘Ridiculous nonsense. I would never become | quadrille, come attempting to waltz, in a some- 
moustache, and at the your wife under any circumstances whatever.” | what awkward fashion, to the strains of music, 


lithe 

re coming swiftly towards houre, His 

pro was somewhat damped, What if the 

daughter viewed him as unfavourably as the 

mother did? Rather awkward, and he was by 
no meana sure that she did not. 

He had more then once seen her eyes flash, 
and her lips curl, when he had ventured on an 
extra tender or: her hand clorely. 
Still “ nothing venture, nothing have,” and he 
very touch wanted to “have” Bina and her six 
thousand syear. So he went forward to meet 
ter with & sauve smile on his moustached lips 
as she entered the room, and greeted her 
warmly, , 

“ ee ee ae ors geye: in rather 
an imperious fashion. thought she was here. 

“So she was a short time ago. She went up 
to her room just before you came in.” 

" How that she ehould go up 
now!” and she cast a glance at the dainty tea 


equipage. 
*T eee nothing extraordinary in it.” 

‘Indeed! Have you been saying anything 
to roffis her 1” 

“1? Heaven forbid!” he ejaculated, piously. 
Lf y, a best of good friends.” 

This interjection was not exactly encouraging 
to an ardent sultor, and he did not fiad ft so; 
but he was determined not to be baffled, so he 
moved towards the fireplace where she was 
standing, balancing one little foot on the fender, 
aod stretching out her pink palms over the 
cheery blaze. 

“ bi x pest ty ra that, Bina,” he said, look- 

a! ir Wi ar. passlon-filled 
"¢, Yes,” she scknowledge2, waldty y= ok seem 
to get on well together.” 

2 Better than ou and I ‘do, fair coz.” 

"Do you think so?” with elacorate careleas- 


ness, 

“You, I do think so, and I should much like 
all this altered.” 

* Would you 1” . 

She favoured him with a steady stare for a 
full moment out of her great blae eyes, 

“Tshould, I think, considering our relation- 
ship, and other , that we ought to be on 
much better terme 


“ Major Vane!” 
She lifted her head, and straightened her 
neck with an Indescribably haughty 


AIP be demand cs 
cooly, 
pg Reale pomegn Pd 
* Not at present, still I have no doubt thab I 
ehall be if you continue to treat meas you have 


hitherto 
7 rN I—don’t understand you,” she rejoined, 
J. ‘ 
**No. Then let me ‘ enlighten your darkness,’ ”’ 
exclaimed, hotly; “let me tell you how 
much you are to me, how ardently I adore 
you,” 
‘I would much rather you didn’t,” she in- 


Bar be aid mt heed her speech ; it did not 


5 


stem the torrent of passionate words that poured 
secretly afraid of 








** You—refuse me—then ?” 

His voice was hoarse and broken, 

“I do, most emphatically.” 

“To is tseless; ycu will be my wife some 
day.” 

“ Never,” ‘ 

“We shall see, In all my life whatever I have 
— for ardently I have become possessed 


Bina shuddered as he said these words, and 
she met the glance of his dark, constraining 
eyes. 

What was the power he exercised over her, 
and what if bis words came true, and io the 
future,much against her will, she became the 
wife of this man whom she had always disiiked 
and despised } 

“You tremble, you turn white, you acknow- 
ledge my — he exclaimed, triumphantly, 
seizing both her hands in & tight grasp. 

“By po means,” she returned coldly, re- 
covering herself by a violent effort. ‘‘ You are 
impertinent, or you would be if you were in 
earnest, Of course you jest.” 

“T am in deadly earnest,” he answered, in 
that measured, masterfal tone that filled her 
with such a chill terror, ; 

“ Ridiculous ; let my bands go,” and with a 
skilful twist she drew them from his grasp. 

“Tunderstand, I koow why you refuse me,” 
he ecowled. 

“Simply because I do not love you.” 

" Say rather, because you love another.” 

“ Major Vane |” 

Again the dainty head was thrown back’ with a 
haughty gesture of affronted pride. 

* Yes, I could name the stripling who has won 

heart. But mark me, Bina, you shali never 

his wife while I live, te certain of that. I 
would part you from him even at the altar, I 
have the power to-do so, and I will use it with- 
out m if you defy me, and seek to become 
his wife.” 


* You forget yourself,” 

Aad without. another word she turned and 
evept out of the room, leaving the baffled suitor 
stariog moodily at the door which had closed on 
ption fal Seared depressed for d f 

na felt y ‘or days after 
this stormy interview with her cousin. No 
mame had been mentioned, and yet she knew 
well that Vane meant Peard Lockhart, and she 
wondered what was the power he possossed, and 
of which he boasted so confidently, and felt 
to think he had fathomed her secret, for 
she did love Peard with all the power and inten- 
alty of fresh untried youth, and she did not care 
that the secret should be Vane’s as well. 

Her droopy looks attracted her mother's notice, 
and she urged her to don her furs, and drive 
over with her to Trevor House, where the lake 
was frozen over ; and Mrs. Trevor welcomed any 
lon ceesdipin et easter and rer 

providing hot co ginger ale, an 
cheering, and Innocent beverages 


ad 


acquiesced, and together mother and 
daughter droye over in their smart victoria, 
their arrival creating quite a sensation, at al! 
events among the male portion of the ekaters, 
ae adele oT cleha Oar shoe tine ek 

night snow- 

fallen ; the earth was Calte-robed, 
cedar thickets rose one 
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deep 
with tiny silver 
lake crowds of well- 


and “attired girls skimmed 
ina some tome fol- 
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played by « military baud from the neighbouring 
garrison town, and all evidently enjoying them- 
selves immensely. 

* You are late 1” 

Young Lodkhart had seen Bina, and skating 
tothe bank stood balancing himself cleverly on 
his ekates, and locking up at her, his sunny, 
grey eyes full of something more than mere 
pleasure. 

**Am 1?” 

‘Of course you are. It {is nearly four. 
Torches will be Hghted eoon. Shall I put them 
on?” touching the skates hanging over her arm. 

“Thanks!” and dropping into one of the 
crimson chairs on the bank, she etretched out 
her tiny bhoote while he adjusted the acmés— a 
somewhat difficult tesk, seelpg that he was steel- 
shod himeelf, 

“There?” as he finished. “Now come 
alorg,” and giving her his hand, they skimmed 
away side by side, light as a palr of birds, fol- 
lowed by many envious and admiring eyes, for 
she looked simply lovely in her trim black furs, 
her delicate cheeks flushed to a bright rose hue, 
her blue eyes glowing, her ips parted, her whole 
face and figure instirct with life, youth, and hap- 
pinese, while he, for manly grace and vigour, eur- 
passed all the other young fellows there, 

‘* A well-matched couple!” sald Colonel Ring- 
wood. to Mrs. Tracey, as the young people flew 
off. “ Difficuls to surpass them in grace and 
beauty |” 

** You are very kind |” murmured the mother, 
a slight finsh suffusing her comely face, which 
looked as though barely five-and-thirty summers 
had passed over ft, Instead of nearly fifty. 

*€ Not atall,” responded the Colonel, prompily; 
“I speak the trath, Your daughter is simply 
lovely, and Lockhart is a match for her. [ 
can’t say anything move for him than that.” 

! Uis,% 

“Tam glad you agree with me, And talking 
of matches, Is It to be one?” 

**T hope so!” 

*Andsodol. He ls az good a young fellow 
as ever stepped, and cannot be accused of fortune- 
hunting,” here the soldier sighed, “as he Ia 
wealthy.” 

“No. I should be glad to see her safely 
married to him!” she rejoined, while a ead look 
crossed her face ss she thought of Stuart Vane 
and bis proposal, 

*' Scill, you will fee! lonely whem abe marries |” 
ventured her companion, 

“True; yet I could not consider myself in a 
moutter of this sort,” and [t was her turn to sigh, 
and she heaved » deep one. 

“Of course not, Still—you may marry 

1” 


“J.J hardly think so,” she stammered ; and 
then raising ber eyes and meeting the steady 
gaze of bis she dropped them, blushing furiously; 
and, somehow or other, the Colonel derived 
an immense emount of satiafaction from that 
bluch. 

Meanwhile the young pair had raced away to 
a comparatively deserted part of the lake, leaving 
the gay throng bebind. 

“Where have you been, and what have ycu 
been doing during the last few days?” demanded 
Peard, pulling up by a dwarf willow, all prickly 
and sparkling with icicles, 

“T have been at Tracey Place, and I have been 
doing nothing!” she replied, smiling up at him 
as he stood beside her, still clasping her bands ; 
tall, strong, manly—a lover apy woman might be 
prond of. 

“ Well, you couldn’t do much less, could you 3” 
he laughed, gaily ; looking down Into the blue 
depths of the upralsed orbs, 

“J should have some difficulty in doing it.” 

“ And why haven't you come here? The fce 
has been fn famous condition |” 

"1—I have not felt Inclined to.” 

"Been oud of pad EM, = off colour?” he 

eried, tenderly, noticing that now they had 
ceaued thelr mad careering, she looked paler 
than usual, decidedly triste. 
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“Yes, I pose I have been so,” she re- 
joined; a » however, the glance of his 
“All the more reason for your up. 


You certainly ought to have come here, 
moped at home!” 

“ How do you know I moped !” she demanded, 
with a pretty assumption of imperlousness—very 
— from the manner she adopted towards 

ane. 

“T can see you did.” 

“ How! why t” 

“Your eyes are heavy; your cheeks pale; 
= en you might ait for » portrait of 

“Where are the tears?” 

Bp can Imagine —— ; Boo @ oe — 
could, of course, au an. eficiency o' 
thet how $ pply any 3 cy 

"I don’t consider you complimentary,” 

“ Well, Bi!” calling her by the pet name he 
had used towards her in ch " Wouldn't 
you — ha e me truthful than complimen- 
tary ” 

“Certainly I would!” she acknowledged, 
giving him a fond look that would have patisfied 
the most exacting lover. 

OY pags right!” pressing the little hands he 


“We must do away with the Niobe-like ex- 
— and make you resemble Aurora or 

enus, or some other smart, smiling, heathen 
goddeas |” 

“Peard, you are getting quite romantic and 
poetical! ” 

“ Getting? Have I not always been so?” 

“Perhaps. Now {t is becoming more appa- 
rent.” 

“ Aud you laugh at my sentiment?” 

‘It seems so ridiculous to hear you talking of 
goddesses |” 

"Does it? How unkind to say that. Do 
you know I hoped that nothing I could possibly 
do would ever appear ridiculous to you $” 

“Did you? Well, you see you made a slight 
mistake.” 

** So ib seems,” 

And they both laughed, the clear youthful 
tones ringing out on the frosty air as they forged 
slowly ahead, still hand in band. 

* You are coming to our dance next month ?” 
he said, as they retraced their steps, and once 
more joined the gay throng. 

‘Of course. Do you think anything would 
indace me to miss it?” 

"IT hope not. Think what a blighted being I 
should be if you did 1” 

“Would you? I think I shall stay away just 
to nee how you look ander the blight.” 

“Bi, you couldn’ be so horribly cruel to a 
af fellow, whose only erlme Is loving you too 
we ” 

“No, I don’t belleve I could,” she sald, 
softly, looking at him with radiant bine eyes 3 and 
the look was seen by one on the bank, who ground 
his teeth, and swore a wicked oath under his 
breath, 

And that one was Scuart Vane, who, moodily 
gazing at the skaters, suddenly caught sight 
of his cousin and her companion, and noted the 
interchanges of tender glances. 

“Til stop tt,” he muttered, hoarsely, ‘I can’t 
stand it any longer. Lockhart is in my power, 
and now, after all these — Tll crush him as I 
would a fly—unless-—unless she will buy the old 
man’s honour with the price of her hand, and 
throw over that young jackanapes,”’ 


not 


CHAPTER III. 


Fesrvahy merged into March. Nature since 
autumn had been in a estate of hibernation, but 
now the cb‘li enow had melted, the sun was grow- 
ing warmer, the fields and hedges were bursting 
with the promise of May. 

In the woods the daffodils that come ‘' before 
the swallow dares” were showing their yellow 
nf red spots cl of prim peeped 

‘avoured spots clumps of primroses 
from under the greenary. The starlike flower of 
the atitchwort was out. 





The barren clay cuttings were beautified by 
the dandelion and coltsfoot; the pale pink of the 
southern almond diffused its delicate colour In 
shrubbery and garden ; while the catkins of alder 
and birch and willow littered the footpaths, 
though their leaves had nob yet unfolded. 

The meadows were a rich green, fair with the 
firat freshness of spring. Away in the trees the 
birds sang faintly. Ferns here and there aprang 
up through the grass, blue and yellow butterflies 
filtted about, and when the sun shone it was like 
summer, 

Delightful weather for a dance at a house like 
the Lockharts, people said, with the garden, con- 
servatories, and long French windows, and cer- 
tainly Lockhart Hall looked at its best that warm 
March night. 

It was lighted from garret to basement ; all 
the windows stood oren, and the lace draperies 
swayed toand froins gentle breeze. Myriads 
of coloured lamps bung on the trees and shrubs 
in the grounds around, while a Jarge crystal globe 
diffased a more subdued light ia the conservatory, 
leaving far corrers quite dim, shadowed with 
huge palms and tropical plants, 

The large, onk-panelled hall was cleared for 
dancing, a military band was on a sort of raised 
place at one end, while flags, and flowers and lace 
draperies were laviahly used for decorations. 

** What do you think of it, Bi!” 

Peard asked the question as he stood at her 
side at the top of the room, which they had to 
themselves, with the exception of the band, Mrs. 
Tracey and her daughter having come early, by 

invitation. 

“I think it sloply lovely!” she answered, 
enthusiastically. 

‘€ You like the arrangement of the flowers!" 
he queried, his eyes bent on her beautifal face 
jast flashed to bright rose hue, and her brilliant 
eyes like twin sapphires. 

“Yes, That bank of crimson and white roses 
fe most beautiful, and those festoons over the 
windows! Your designiog and arrangement, of 
course, Peard ?”’ 

"Why of course, Bi?” 

** Because you always show so much taste over 
the arrangement of flowers,” 

» dear, for the compliment. 
settled them.” 

“I thought eo,” 

“ T am glad you are pleased.” 

“‘T am more than that,” 

“ And now let us confine ourselves strictly to 
business for a few minutes,” 

* How do you mean?” 

‘*T mean,” possessing bimself of the sllver boat 
that did duty for a programme slung on her fan, 
* let me score up before the other fellows get » 


chance, 

‘* Perhaps the ‘other fellows’ won't want to 
score up.” 

“Oh, won’d they! Why, Bina, you are more 
pawn to-night than the fairest flower In this 
room »” 

** Now, Peard, don’t be ridiculous,” 

'* Now, Bina, don’t bé cruel.” 

“I shall have to be cruel, if you go on in this 
fashion.” 

** I don’t think I can promise not to, my own 
little wife that is to be,” he whispered ardently. 

*Peard, some ove will hear you,” she ex- 
claimed, blushing rosily, even her white throat 
tinged with scarlet... 

** Everyone in the place may hear and welcome, 
Why should I care?” 

** Because I do,’’ she murmured, 

" Are you ashamed of my love ?” he demanded, 
almoet fiercely, 

« ! oh, no! Proud beyond measure,” 
she said, looking at him tenderly,” only—only—I 
think—as—as—that—we ought—just at present 
—to-—to be careful, circumspect,” she stam- 


**T eee, I understand,” he rejoined quickly. 
“We are not declared lovers. Well—perhaps 
you are right. But soon that will be no - 
I shall see your mother shortly, and then—then, 
Bina, when I have her consent and yours, we 
can publish our——” 

“Peard,” called his father ; and without finish- 
ing the sentence he had to leave her, and make 


Yes, I 





himself useful among the guests, who were 
gathering quickly and thickly. 

Bina was besieged by partners, her programnie 
soon fall, Amongst other te for the 
honour of with ber was Stuart Vane, 
looking very me and distinguished fn 
evening dress, yet nevertheless evil and dise!- 
peted, with a restless glitter in his dark eyes, 
and a nervous trembling of his lower lip, which 
he bit every now and then with fury that 
brought blood. 

"May I have this valse?” he queried, coolly 
offering his arm. 
pee No, cao pol she pra ina low voice, 

ll of sup’ anger annoyance, 

“The next then ? 

“No,” 

. “ Which will you give me?” 

“T will nob give you any.” 

‘* You had better, Bina,” in threatening tones, 

“TI think not,” she rejoined, Icily. 

“IT mean to dance with you to-night.” 

** You make a mistake. You will not do 
#0,” 

" Before the evening is over you will dance 
— me of your own free will, and be glad to do 

b.” 


“Wonsense ! ridicalous nonsense !” and with 
a gesture of contempt she wrenched her eyes 
from the constraining gaze of his, and putting 
her hand on Peard’s arm, who had come vp, 
valeed off with him. 

‘You shall pay for this,” muttered Vane 
menacingly, aud with a black frown on his brow 
he went in search of his host, Reternan Lock- 


hart. 

Meanwhile Peard led Bina into a dim recess of 
the conservatory, and drawing a curious old 
moonstone ring from his finger said, as he placed 
It on her taper digit,—- 

“ Wear this, Bi, until I place a plain gold one 
there instead.” 

“I will,” she aaid, kissing it tenderly. 

"Tb is an heirloom,” he went on, “ has been in 
my family two or three hundred years. Every 
Lockhart gives ib to his mised bride as a 
betrothal pledge, and a eg or two before the 
day on which the marriage is to take place, when 
everything is settled, and the lady knows that 
nothing can keep her from becoming Lockhart’s 
wife, she sends it'to her bridegroom, Will you 
do this?” 

“ Yes,” she murmured, “when I return this 
to you, there will be no shadow between us— 
nothing to us apart for many hours,” 

‘* Thanks, dearest!” he sald, brushing her 
cheek with his moustached lips, 

For scme time they sat there, and then Peard, 
remembering he had a duty engagement to fulfil, 
left her, as she preferred resting ia that dim, 
cool retreat to being In the noise and glare of the 


ballroom, 

She shifted her position, going over to the side 
near the house, : 

The glass door leading to the library stood 
a little way open, and through it floated the 
hum of two wae apeaking in subdued tones. 

At first the sense of the conversation did not 
reach her, but suddenly she heard a voice, which 
she knew was old Lockhart’e, say, in agonized 
tones,— 

“ My child, my poor boy ; can you nob spare 
him, Vane?’ and her cousin’s return, coldly and 


sternly,—- 
jastice must be done now, even 12 


“No! 
tardily.” 

Ab once all her e were concentrated 
on listening to what was said. She forgot that 
it was dishonourable to listen to a conversation 
not meant for her ears; she only thought of the 
man she loved, and of Stuart's threat, 

“Te has all been mine so long, now!” moaned 
the old man ; “I cannot bear to think of part- 
ing with it.” 

“Tt f% only yours by fraud—a base inhuman 
fraud |” 


" 1” he said, again. 
wee brotie’s poor girl!” sneered Vane, 


ir J 

Ta hss wiles. ‘eves ettiad Ih "be Sy: Bre 
luxuriously,” 

“True, She has had to moil and toil, while 
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you and your wife and son luxuriated on what is 
really her money!” 

“ Are you sure, Vane —are you sure?” asked 
Lockhart, in tremblivg tones, 

“ Quite sure!” returned the other, decidedly. 

" Because we all thcught Clarence was never 
married |.” 

“Then you thought wrong. I have the cer- 


tificate of his marriege !” and Bina eaw him hold 
up aalip of paper, 
“Tet me see it!” cried his companion, 


tor out his hand to clutch the precious 
morse 

“No, rather not!” returned the Major, with 
. a — a am not such a fool as to 

low you to get this iato your possession, Read 
here, while P hold it, if you want to!” and 
slowly and painfully Lockhart read the certificate 
which gave undeniable proof that his elder 
brother bad married, for covet gone abroad his 
family kad lost sight of him, and for years had 
had no tidings whatever of the wanderer, 

“Tt is true!” he murmured, brokenly, 
ss * : true! You have no right to hart 

“My poor boy! his brilliant prospects are 
ruined !"’ 

“You don’t seem to think about the poor girl 
who has lived in poverty while you and yours 
fattened on her lawful inheritance | ” 

“She has never wanted for anything!” said 
Reternan, quickly ; ‘I have always ceen to that !” 

“No doubt! To make her comfortable, to 
give her a pittance was just the right way to 
keep her quiet.” 

* And you mean to expose me?” 

““Villainy ought always to be exposed |” re- 
torted Stuart. 

“T did it for my boy’s sake!” 

" And I do it for the girl’s sake |” 

“What is she to you?” 

“ A woman—a weak creature, who ought to be 
protected.” 

‘Will nothing tempb you to forego thie, 
Vane?" 

“No, nothing! Stey! there is one thing,” 
and he whispered to his host, but the old man 
shook his head, growing visibly paler the while. 

“Very well, then |” sald the Major, jauntily ; 
“you refuse my terms. Do so, and to-morrow 
every one shall know of what metal the honoured 
master of Lockhart Hall fs really made!” and 
turning, he stepped out Into the conservatory, 
— his companion with his face buried in his 

8. 

For a moment Bina stood motionless, stunned, 
bewildered by what she had heard; then, re- 
covering herself, she stood forward ont from the 
shadow of the giant palm, and laying her hand 
on his arm, gazed straight into his face. 

“ Stuart Vane!” 

Her voice was hoarse and strained. 

“Ab, ma belle cousine,” he tald, lightly. 
“Why do you condescend to honour me with 
your notice?” 

* T—J—-heard what you sald—in—in there.” 

“ Eavesdropping, eh! A nice accomplishment 
for a havghty, high-bred young dame. Who 
taught you It, your mother or lover?” __ 

“Neither,” she anawered, curtly, "Do not 
let us bandy words. You have a paper there 
thet concerns the Lockharts.” 

“ Yes, well?” 

'* What—what—is it?” 

* A cool queation | Still you are a woman, and 
a lovely one, so you can’t be denied,” he 
laughed, looking at her admiringly, “ This 
paper,” touching his pocket, ‘will turn Lock- 
hart out of house-and home, make him a penni- 
less wanderer, without.a crust to eat or a drop 
to drink, or a shilling to jingle in his eb, 
and it makes his hopefal son and heir a r 
That fs interesting to you, no doubt ?” 

‘* Will you sell me that paper?” she asked, 

ing the sneer. 

“ What will you give for it?” he asked, 

* All that I am to get when I come of age,” 
she returned, eagerly and anxfously. 

‘‘ Not a bad offer ; still is won't tempt me to 
part with this precious little document.” 

“ You want more!” 

"I want more," 





“ How much will you take?” 

“ Nothing in money ; I want something else.” 

‘What do you mean?” There was an uneasy 
ring in her voice. 

“ Bina,” he said, coming clorer, and looking 
down at her with glowing eyes, ‘‘I love you— 
Iasked you to marry me once; you refured 
me with scorn, I ask you again now. Will 


te. 

“T could not.” 

‘You might do worse, I adore you; you can 
give Pearl his Inheritance, secure it to him. 
ee it is not much of a sacrifice for one—you 
eer e,’? 

This last word seemed to stick In the Major's 
throat, 

"T could not. Mother wouldn’t permit it,” 

“As J told you before,” he said, grimly, ‘* we 
need not ask her consent,” 

"T—I—don’t care—for you.” 

“IT know that perfectly well, Still you see 
I do care for you, and am willing to marry you, 
though I know of a certain little tenderness you 
have for another man. Yet I won't let that 
stand io the way. My affection for you is too 

t.” 


‘* You cannot care for me at all,” she retorted, 
flashing and paling by turn. 

What makes you think that!” he asked, 

” Your trying to force me into an unwelcome 


“ All fs fair in love and war,” he laughed, 
"This is not fair. You have me at a dis- 


advantage. 

“Tt is the only chance I see of winning you.” 

* You--you—would—take an unloving wife /” 
she faltered. 

"Yeo, I would take you under any condi- 
tions.” 

“Will not anything else tempt you to part 
with that?” pointing at the certificate, 

“All the wealth of Midas would nob tempt 
Pe Psy competition with thie,” touching her 

nd, 

‘** Have you no pity !” she asked, despairingly. 

‘*None where Peard Lockhart is concerned,” 
he replied, coldly. 

“ Yes, "a eh : id, li her 

es, I do,” she anid, lif droopin 
head, and looking fall at im love him Lr 
my whole heart and soul, and shall to the last 
day of ny life.” 

**You may do that, but you will never be 
his wife, never He in his arms, never bear his 
name. You will be mine—mine. Do you under- 
stand }” 

“ Yes, I understand,” she answered, slowly, 
her eyes farcinated by his, which were fastened 
on her face in an admiring gaze. 

** And you consent *” 

There was no answer. Her bosom heaved, 
her lips parted, but no sound {seued from them, 

“Think,” he continued, “if I make use of my 
knowledge Peard will be a beggar, a houseless, 
homeless wanderer, branded as the son of a man 
who is a thief, one of the most aggravated kind, 
You can save him from this, You can make him 
rich, honoured. Say, will you make or mar his 
fature? Will you be my wife!” 

*T will.” Her hand c over the paper he 
offered her, her cheeks grew deathly pale, and 
she would have fallen but for his supporting 


arm. 

For a few moments all was dim confusion be- 
fore her eyes. Her brain seemed to reel, and she 
did not recover until after the Major had forced 
some brandy between her clenched teeth. Then 
he led her triumphantly to the ballroom, and, 
despite her pleading, made her dance two valses 
with him, His victory was complete. Before 
she left Lockhart Hall that night she had 
solemnly sworn to become his wife within a 
month, 





CHAPTER IV. 


Tue violets were bloomiog, the young grasses 
epringing green and verdant, the primroses in 





ful glory when Bina gave her hand to Stuart 
Vane. Te was a private marriage, conducted 
with the greatest tecrecy in a town some fifty 
miles from Hallingtop, for she was a ward in 
Chancery, and the Major by no means wished to 
jeopardize hia precious liberty by having it known 
that he was marrying a miuor without the ccn- 
sent of the Court, and against her mother’s wish, 
for Mrs. Tracey had shown pretty plainly that 
she would never consent to the marrisge. 

Thus was his victory shorn of some of Its 
glory, for his pale victim steadily refused to go 
to the hotel where he had ordered breakfast, 
and going to the station took the firet train back 
to Hallington. Of course he went with her, and 
feeing the guard, secured a compartment to them. 
selves, 

‘Have you nothing to say to me?” he ssked, 
— awhile, glancing at the dainty, averted 

ead. 


“ Nothing,” she anewered, without turning 
towards him. 

“You should have.” 

" Hardly.” 

* You owe me obedience,” 

“T owe you nothing, save a life-long misery. 

" Bina.” 

No answer. 


“ Bins,” he repeated, laying his hand on her 
arm. “Turn and look at me, I command you 
to ! ” 

At this she turned and locked at him, and the 
anguish fn her eyee smote him keenly, for he was 
not utterly bad. 

“ Bina,” he whispered, drinking in all the 
pale beauty of her face. ‘Can you not love 
me*” 

“ No,” 

The answer was short and sharp, and he winced 
visibly. 

“Tam your huaband,” he urged. 

“Not of my own choosing, sorely against my 

} ” 


"Stl you cannot alter matters now.” 

"Unhappily not.” 

Would you if you could?” 

"Not if I could save—him—one moment’e 
pain,” she said, with fierce energy, blushing to 
the tips of ber ears. 

" Nice kind of thing for a bridegroom to hear,” 
he mutters. ‘Do you know that I can do as I 
like with you?” he demanded, throwing hi 
arm round her, and drawing her to bim forcibly. 

“Let me go,” she eried, struggling vainly to 
free hereelf, 

“ Listen,” he said, “you are mine. Of what 
use fs all this folly! If take my right,” and he 
stooped his lips to hers, and took a long pas 
slonate kiss, 

When he iifted his head the look on her face 
startled him, the girlishnees had fled, and in its 
place was an expression of hardened despair. 

For the rest of the journey he did not molest 
her, and let her go to Tracey Place without a 
word. 

He had not married her for her money, stili 
he thought ft would be foolleh to throw away & 
fortune like Bina’s, and get himself sent to 
prison as well, so he meant to keep the marriage 
secret, until she was of age. 

The morning after the wedding he eent her a 
letter and a bouquet. The letter was a requesi 
that she would fix an early day for a meeting, 
and the anawer he received was as follows,— 

“J defy you. My mother is ignorant of the 
tie that exists between us, and while she is so I 
decline to meet you, or hold any communication 
with, except in her presence,” 

This nonplussed Vane. He felt she had the 
advantage ‘of him, and was forced to content 
himself with meeting her in pubiic at the houses 
of mutual friends, 

He haunted her like s shadow, went every- 
where that she went, and was ever at her side. 
Not that he derived much satisfaction from this. 
She was coldly polite when any one was near, 
defiantly hostile when they chanced for a moment 
to be alone, which was very seldom, as she 
managed that they should not be. 

She never danced with him, nor played tennis, 
nor rode, nor did anything she could possibly 
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avoid, and Vane began to find that his Hesperfin 
fruit was only dust and ashes after all. 

For Bina matters were terribly painful. Day 
by day she had to fight off a declaration from 
Peard, who could not understand the change in 
her, more especially as she continved to wear his 
ring, which she could nod bring herself to part 
with, as she remembered, only too well, the 
terms under which it was to be returned, and 
also because he often found her soft blue 
eyes fixed on his face, full of intense love and 
devotion, 

It was a mystery which he wished to fathom, 
and which he determined to do on the first 
ow: 

Toe opportunity came ab an early tennis 
party given by Mrs, Trevor. Bina, listless and 
distraite, after playing a game or two with 
uninteresting strangers, wandered away into 
the pinewood adjoining. There was no wind ; 
a strong, bright eun poured down making it 
almost ag warm as summer. In the trees was 
a humming sound from the bees, the birds 
were einging clear and loud; a willow wren 
called to his mate in amorous notes from the 
ellent fir-top, Salphur and blue butterflies, 
with here and there a scarlet admiral or 
painted lady, tempted out by the glowing 
sunshine, swept by on gaudy wing, bat she 
hardly noticed them, her heart was too heavy, 
and she started nervously when a shadow fell 
across her pith, and Peard Lockhart stood 
before her, 

** Bina |” 

“ Yes,” she answered tremulously, nob lock- 
Ing at him, and turning as white as her gown. 

** Why do you avoid me!” 

*A—a—avold you,” she stammered, help- 
lessly. ‘Do T avoid yout” 

“You kuow you do. You have done so for 
the — aix weeks, Tell me, have I offended 
you ” 

“ No, oh! no,” she answered, eagerly, 

(Daan what ie to 1” drag 

by—it—is nothing, Peard. You imagine 
this—that fs all,” _ 

‘* Nonsense, Bi, you know I don’t,” 

"*T am eure you do,” 

“And I am sura I do not, Now—who is 
right?” 

“Why, Tam, of course,” she rejoined, with a 
touch of her old light hearted vivacity, 

‘TI am not quite certain of that. Anyway, 
though, I mean to have matters set quite 
atraight between us, before we part this ever- 


ing. 

* Do yout” 

She tried to speak jestingly, but the words 
almoet died away on her pale lips, 

“TI do,” 

His tone was fall of determiaation. She felt 
there was no or 

“You don’t why!” he went on after a 
pause. 

‘*No!” she returned in low tones, 

* Perhaps you don't care to know," with con- 
elderable pique. 

*'Yes, yes, I do,” she assured him, hastily 
lifting the blue eyes, and mesting the fall, 
tender gaze of his which discomfited ber con- 
“> ‘. ie F 

‘Well, then, ib ause I’m going awa: 
shortly.” r 

“Golng away!” she echoed; a curious 
ming gied feeling of relief and sorrow overpower- 
ng her. 

“ Yes; I am tired of this tless, useless 
existence. More so since Bayes snubbed 
me,” she winced here and pub up a small fault- 
jessly gloved hand in protest, and my father 
fs very anxious, strangely so, to get me out of 
England (his listener knew only too well why) ; 
ao Lam going to Italy, Switzerland, Germany, 
4 France ; and, perhaps, on to the East 
after.” 

** Qaite a tour !” she said, faintly. 

“Quite,” he responded, 

“ And the eastern poe of the globe is not 
very safe now, with this Egyptian trouble?” she 
remarked ; looking at him with considerable 
anxicty. 

*T shouldn’t mind that; quite on the con- 








trary. The pros of a little fighting is p'ea- 
sant to pe I ball et nt ont for 
service, and have a shot ab those rascally 
dervishes, if I get half a chance.” 
* Peard | you will not?” she cried, implor- 


ingly. 

a my dearest; I will!” he returned, 
coolly. “ Would you mind if a bullet laid me 
low’ ” 

* Mind 1” she whispered, forgetting every- 
thing at the mere thought of auch a thing. 
* Mind | why, I should die too. I should not 
care to live then.” 

“That is what I wanted to know!” he sald, 
joyfully ; catching both her hands ani press- 
ing them tenderly. “You love me!” but 
instead of a rosy fineh her fice grew deathly 
pale, and she tried to withdraw her hands. 

** You love me !” he repeated, bending towards 


her. 
Yes, I love you!” she murmured, {ndie- 
tinct] 


jy: 

“ Aud I shall come back to claim you as my 
wife |” he ered, triumphantly. 

**No, Peard,” she returned, in hoarse and 
tremb tones, 

“Not” he exclaimed, In atter surpr 

"No, Tcan never marry you,” 

“ Bat,” he expostulated in bewilderment. “ You 
have given me to understand a hundred times 
that you would, You jest; say you jest.” 

“No. Iam in very sober earnest,” 

“T will not believe it,” 

“You must!” 

“You do not mean what you ssy ?” 

“y do, indeed.” 

“ You mean that you will not ba my wife?” 

ee Yes.” 

** You shall tell me why ” 

*€ T cannot.” 

“Do you care for anyone else? If you do 
you shall never marry them. Do you know, Bi, 
that I feel I should kill the man who 
became your hasband ?” 

She shivered as he spoke, as though a chill 
wind had blown on her. 

‘Te there anyone else t” he repeated. 

**No, You are more to me than anyone else 
ia the whole world,” she cried, passionately ; 
“than anyone ever has been, or will be! ” 

* And yet—you refuse me}” 

“Yes, I refuse you |” 

" And you will not tell me why }” 

‘*1—I cannot.” 

“ Bina, are you a flirt? Do you want to break 
my heart?” 

“Oh, no!” in anguished tones, ‘' Bolleve In 
me; believe in my devoted love for you |” 

‘* How can I when you treat me like this?” 

“Tt ts difficult, I know,” she acknowledged, 
“Only do.” And she looked at him with eyes 
vo full of love that he said,—— 

** You will change your mind when I come 
back from abroad.” 

“Don't hope that, Peard,” 

**But I shall, I must. I shallcome to you at 
once, and plead once more for the boon of your 
affection.” 


“No, Peard, you must not,” she sald, with 
sad gravity, while the tears gathered thickly on 
the dusky lashes, ‘You must never ask me to 
be your wife again.” . 

* Bina 1” 

The despair in that-one word went straight to 
her heart. And she went on,—- 

* Never, unleas I send you this,” touching the 
old ring he had her. ‘‘Should the time 
ever come when I can marry you, I will send you 
this or place It on your finger, according to the 
old tion.” 

“Must I be content with this promise ?” 

Yes. Until you have this ring from me you, 
must not even k of asking me to be your 
wife.” 
** So be it,” he anwered, quietly, kissing the 
hand he held. ‘I will never vex you again— 


only—hope—and hope from day to day that my, 
may come back to me.” 
** Yes, and pray for me,” she cried, “ pray for 
strength and courage for me.” 
“1 will,” he returned, and asking no more 
beck to the gay throng of 


questions, he ed her 





idlers, and stayed by her side some time, taiking 
commonplaces, though all the time his heart was 
wrung with agony, and he was wondering, dul'y, 
what this uaseen, unknown barrier that bad 
risen up so suddenly between them was, 

When he left her his place was at once taken 
by Major Vane, who had been watehing them 
for some time with jealous, disapproving eyer, 

“ Peard Lockhart’s attention to you are far 
too pronounced,” he declared, in an arbitrary 


manner, 

“ Indeed |” she reaponded, coldly, staring 
straight before her nto space, 

‘' Yes, People are talking about ft, aayivg ii 
will be a match between you some day.” 


Her disdainful tone stung him, 

“You must notallow it.” 

i Oh 1 ” 

“He fs far too devoted. I will nob have you 
receive his lover-like attentions in this fashion,” 

** You cannot help it.” 

“Yes, Lean, You are nobto dance with hin 
again, nor stroll away into unfrequented placos, 
nor eit in out-of-the-way corners, Do you 
hear }” 

‘es; I hear.” 

“ And you will obey me?” 

‘*By no means. Ishalido exactly as I please 
in this and all other matters.” 

not,” he exposulated, wrathfully. 

“Oh, yes, I dare,” she rejoined, coolly, 

“Your mother would not approve ff she 
knew,” he urged. 

“You think so!” mockingly. 

*'T am sure of it. She would think ft most 
improper of a marrled woman to conduct her- 
self as you do.” : 

“ Then tell her,” she sald, with a strong epice 
of malice, 

“No, I shall not, 

“Of course, I know you won't. You are 
afraid of the consequences.” 

** What consequences }’’ he demanded, shortly. 


him at s disadvantage, 
** Pooh | rubbish !” 
“You would not think it ‘rubbish’ if you 
found yourself in Holloway Geol, with the pros- 
b of rem: there for a ys 
“ Ridiculous, Iam in no of that!” 
“Not while I hold my peace, But supposing 
T choose to publish our maxriage |" 
“ Well?” he asked, defiantly. 
“ Well, you would find then that you bad put 
within the pale of the law.” 
“You don’t mean to publish it?” he said, 
rome considerable anxiety visible in his tore and 


manner, 
“No, I do not,” she acknowledged, ‘* while 
a keep your distance, and don’t attempt to 
terfere with me,” 
‘You are my wife. You owe ms love, devo- 
obedience,” 


‘* Never, never?” she exclaimed vehemently. 
‘* I will never be more to you than I am now. 
The mere courtesy I would accord to any stranger 
will be yours, so long as you do not presume, 
and keep your distance,. Attempt to asserc what 
you term your right, and you lose that; and 
more, I do my best to get you punished. 
Do you understand me now!” 

"Yes, I understand,” he rejoined, in low tones 
of suppressed vo and 
“ Very well, then, I defy you. You are, and 
must be, as though you were nothing to me, 
and, rising she swept away frem him with an 
air of an empress. 


CHAPTER Y, 
So far Bina the victory, and ber bus 
and keps bis distance, though r some, moths 
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About a year after her marriage 
put into her hands. Ata glance she saw it 
from her husband, , 


“Finding that you sre obdarate,” it 
“and seeing that you hate me, and never will 


Bit & 


give you up, to go away, to release you as far as 
jamable. The secret fs safe with T shall 
never claim you &s my wife, From this day con- 
sider yourself av free as you can be under the 
cireumstanceé, Could I undo what fz done, 
betieve me, I would, I see now I did you a 
great wrong, but passion blinded me, and I 
hoped against hope that some day you would 
grow to love me. I know that that happiness 
pever can, never will, be mine, so I leave you. 
My regtment fs ordered to Egypt. Mey a bullet 
soon lay me low, and set you free to give your 
hand where your heart {s already given, 
. “Your husband, 
“Sruart Varz.” 


And then 
she wae ® married woman, and yet all the days 
of her Hfe she must be alone, shutting her heart 
to human love, companionship, and all those joys 
a happy marriege brings, and must go down to 
her grave, to all intents and purposes, an old 
maid, an unloved, uncared-for creature. 

Iv wae tnexpressibly bitter. The earth was 
beautifal. Why could she not be happy like 
others? Jt was hard that her life should be 
wrecked and ruioed through the blind insensate 
passion of a selfish man, and not only hers but 
Peard’s as well, for she knew that after loitering 
in sunny lands he had gone to the Kast, and was 
Sighting for Englend against the swarthy savages 
of the desert, in deadly danger — day, 
and ail because of his love for her, hopeless, 
rejected love, 

_ ‘What shall I do, what can I do?” she 
tighed, pressing her hot forehead against the 
cool glass of the window. “To live here in this 
inactivity will kill me, and that not soon, or I 
could bear {t, but by slow and torturing degrees. 


® nnree to the seat of war, 
alleviate the pain of her loved 

She was a woman of action. Without a 
mr preenip hesitation she went to consult her 
mother. 


** Mother,” she said, abrupt! an oe to 
Egyp? as ® purse, to help with the tick and 


light, it flashed across her that she might 
, and perhaps help 
one, 


wounded, unless you object to {t.” 
Mri te . 1s ita fit place for you?” exclainied 
8. 


* Yes, shall help the sufferers, and you have 


often told aie that I am a good nt 


“So you ” she 1 1 3 : 
** gtitl, think of the hardships 4 
ia the horrors you would 


on orey 





“TI should not mind that if I could do good. 
Hundreds of girls like myself take up nursing 
nowadays,” 

“OF course they do,” chimed In the Colonel, 
who knew that hard work was the best cure 
for Bina’s melancholy, “And what can be 


nobler than for a woman to up ease and 
comfort, and go, like a Samaritan, to 
hten the ot 


these who fight, bleed, and 
for their country.” 
att are enthusiastic |” sald his wife, with a 
smi 
“Tam,” be agreed, “fn thie mabter.” 

“IT shall bs better out there, mother,” urged 

the girl “I seem just to be rusting here, 
away as it were. I want something 
to stir my energies.” 

** Of course you do,” asserted the Colonel. 

“ Are you stropg enough?” hesitated Mrs, 
Ringwood, loth to part with her child, and yet, 
seeing there was something radically wrong with 
her, that change and active employment might 
net omy dine : 

* Yes, oh, yes am etrong.’ 

*' You can’t go meet? 

“ not, I shall take Allen with me, 
She fs a sturdy, faithfal girl, and will go any- 
where, do anything for me, I am sure.” 

“Well, then, if you will go I suppose I 


must-—— 
“Consent, dear mother,” she interrupted 
hurried 


ly. 
“Shall 11” 
Mrs. Ringwood’s eyes sought her husband’s, 
“ Yes,” he replied, with an emphatic nod at her, 
‘*It is the best for 
“'Thev, my love, I consent; only I don’t know 
how to part with you, or what I shall do without 


You must think of the good work I shall be 
doing, mother ; of the poor noble fellows whose 
wounds [ shall bind up, whose sick beds I shall 
-tend, and whose last hours I ehall try to soften 
and soothe.” 

“Yes, yer, my child, I must think of thab, nob 
give way to my own selfish sorrow,” and mother 
and daughter embraced fondly. 

A-month later Bina stood on the deck of a 
swift-golng steamer hound for the East, with her 
maid beside her. Her eyes were not fixed on the 
white, fast-recéding clifla of old England, but 
gazed steadily at horlzon in front aa though 
she would fain have looked through the immensity 
of space that divided her from her lover, and 
have seen what he was doing. 

Fast as the vessel went {t seemed slow to her 
impatience, and she would restlessly pace the 
deck every day, still geuing ahead in her eager- 
ness to catch the first glimpse of the land where 
he was, yp ag ah gp al et ah Og | 
Alexandria, and ber credentials-—-for she 
been a probationer ab one of the best London 

tals for over a year, and only left, greatly 
to the grief of the sister of her ward aud the 
purses, who valued thedeft, quick, light-handed, 
clever girl at her true worth, to please her mother, 
who could not bear to be separated from her— 
being first-rate, she was sent on with a batch of 
other nurses, as near the front as they could 
wii safety go. 

At first the scenes and alghts around sickened 
her, but after a while she grew used to them, and 
could look without flinching on a trooper with 


his jaw shot away, or an officer with hie arm 


almost sabred in two, or on @ poor fellow riddled 


sufferer’s pain. She was soon noted as one of 
their best nurses, and valued accord ; and 
though she never ceased to search and look for 
her lost love, she still was busy from morning 
till night, and sometimes through the night, 
when there was skirmishing or an attack on the 
outposts, 

(Continued on page 162 ) 
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“I surrose I was crazy, or I shouldn’t have 
thought of the thing!’ mused young Doctor 
Dorr, “ Weill, few of ue but have our fite of 
barmless lunacy ad times, Let ib pass, That 
little three-year-old lad who cried Inet night at 
the hospital for the moon had to keep on crying. 
The moon wasn’t to be had. Why am I to geo 
my own way any more than he had his!” 

Doctor Dorr had fought his way so far through 
life, and fm the course of his hand-to-hand 
contest’ with destiny he had learned to be a 


philosopher, ; 

* But I loved her!” was his inward cry. 
“There is no getting aside of that, 1 loved 
her { iP) 

And at the same time, little Lois Verney, 
dusting the picture frames at home, and pollebing 
off the quaint mahogany table, was murmuring 
to herself the same eweet form of words which 
will prevail as long as there are love and youth 
and beauty in the world : 

“TI love him—I love him |” 

While old Major Verney, glaring through his 
eyeglasses ab the little pink envelope on the 
library table, found a husky voice to any : 

“ What's thia, Mary Ann, eh! My niece writing 
letters }” 

Mary Ann jumped. She ebood in mortal fear 
of the’ grim major, who was sald to have killed 
threes men in the Orimean War, and carried a 
bullet somewhere in the neighbourhood of his 
left lung still, 

** Please, sir, it’s a letter Miss Lois gave me to 
post,” faltered she; “but I ain"t cleaned myself 
up yet, and-—” 

Yes, yeu!” eald the mojor. ‘You are a 

ood girl, Mary Ann. Here is sixpence for yous 
i will attend to the letter.” 

And Mary Ann responded : 

" Yes, please, sir,” 

Lois dressed herself that night In her best eflk 
gown, with a pink ribbon in her hair, that flaog 
an answering to the colour in her cheek«, 
and sat by the window all the evening, Bat no 
one came. 

She made a transparent Httle errand to waik 
past the hospital the next day. By a strange 
colneidence it was the day of Doctor Dorr’s at- 
tendance there—yes, the very hour. 

He came out, and Lofs’ silly little heart began 
to beat; but he only lifted hfs hat with fcicle- 
like courtesy and passed on. 

Lois stood a minute looking after him, as if 
she were dazed, aud then and there the candle of 
hope went out in her poor little heart, 

"If this is love,” sald Lois to herself, “it’s a 
very disappointing thing—and—-and I want no 
more to do with it. Oh, dear—oh, dear, I wish 
I were dead |” 

Doctor Dorr went on with his work in life, 
Bis sister, » bhard-featured maiden lady, kept 
house for him, and there never lacked « button 
on his shirt, nor the proper seasoning to his 


sou 

Lots Verney, too, worked on; but she, poor 
child, was at a disadvantage ; for the old msjor 
was dead, and Lols had a hard time to keep the 

verbial wolf from the door, 

“ Please, mize,” ssid Mary Ann, one breezy 
April morning, " I’ve brought back them painted 
shells and plackets, and things i 

“Plaques, Mary Anu—plaques,” mildly cor- 


rected Lois, 

* And the book«eller, miss, pleace, he says there 
and, please, he wants 
the window room for something else,” 

“* Very well, Mary Ann,” aald Lols, with a sigh 
deep as Avernus, 

** And please, miss, the oilman says he has 
orders not to fill the can until the bill ts pald.” 

‘Then we must burn candles, Mary Ann,” 
eald Lois, "for we have no money to pay bills.” 

“But the grocer, mise, please, he ssys he'd 
rather we'd patronize some other shop till we've 
paid something on account,” 

“Very well,” said Lols, listiessly, 

She was no Midas. She could not turn blank 
paper into money by the touch of her fingers, 
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shilliog fn it, and that’s all I’ve got fa the world. 
And I don’t see any chance of carping anything 
more, There’s some one ab the door. 
Go quick; and see who ib fs,” 

Mary Aun clattered downstairs. It was Mrs, 
Castleton’s maid, with a book which her mistress 
had borrowed of Mies Verney. 

“And please, missus ‘ud like to 
ee eee eae eS eee 
ve ” 


Mejor Verney had been something of a book 
in his da: ee gh ar neighbourhood 
t 


“Tt did seem as it {b took one person's time to 
run up and down stairs with books for them as 
borried and reburned.”’ 


Well, I'll see,” said Mary Ann. 

And once more she clattered up stairs. 

‘* Here’s ‘Jane Eyre,’ miss,” said she. “And 
Mrs. Castleton wants to * Peveril’s Peak.’” 

“ Let her have it,” said Lo’ 

Ann advanced close to her mistress, 

o Lois,” said she, in a confidential under- 

tone, “if it ain’t makin’ too bold, why don’t we 


brown paper, as he made more money out of his 
circulating Ubrary than be did out of his regular 


Lols brightened up. 

“There's some sense in what you say, Mary 
Anup,” said she. “ Money must be had in some 
way, and poor Uncle Verney’s books shall earn 
it for us, Vil cover and number them myself, 
and you shall give them out and take them ia,” 

Mary Ann was not a bad business agent, and 
= circulating Ubrary business prospered in a 
8 way. 

And between whiles, Lois did law copying and 
mended the already twice darned house-linen, 
Anything—anything to escape the pitiless demons 
of thought and ! 

*** Clarisss Harlowe,’ ch? ‘That's number 


fourteen,” said ae to Beteey Roper, a 


’ J stepped 
around with her apron over her head and a bright 
silver shilling tled fn the corner of her pocket- 
handkerchief. ‘* It's the first call we’ve had for 
‘ Clarlesa Harlows,’” 

“I don’t know much about ’un,” sald Beteey, 
blushing a vivid plum color ; “ but my old uncle 
in Yorrukshire, he always toald me to be sure and 
read "an when I gotten a chance. He said there 
were no such books writ these days as'un. I 
can keep ‘un in the dresser drawer, and read ‘un 
at night when the back o’ my work is broken.” 

Betsey Roper went away chuckling, with the 
first volume of “ Clarissn Harlowe” under her 
arm, done up in brown paper, and neatly pack- 
threaded. 

But in her desire to cultivate a literary taste, 
Betsey hac calculated without her mistress, 
“' Clarissa had not lain under the napkins in the 
dresser draw two hours when Miss Minerva Dorr 


iy. 

“Ahi” eald Mies Minerva,” novels, eh? In 
my kitchen! Not if I know {t |” 

And she carried ‘‘ Clarissa” up to her brother's 
surgery without lose of time. 

‘Just see here, David, if you please,” sald 
she, quivering all over with righteous indigna- 
tion. “And that English girl, too, who came so 
highly recommended, hiding novels away in your 
kitchen! What is this world coming to!” 

Doctor Dorr glanced up from his writing with 
a smile. 

** Why,” sald he, ‘'I suppose housemalds Ike 
to read as well as other people.” 

“Like!” repeated Miss Miaerva—"'a silly 
novel like this ¢” 

“Aa old English classic, Minerva,” gently 
corrected her brother, “ Not that {tis my style 
of reading, but I see no harm {fn It.” 

“T shall talk to Betsey when she gets back 
with the yeast,” aaid Miss Dorr, rigidly. “In 


ot seins holier i imerraame 


Miss Dorr descended once more into the sub- 
terranean regions, determined to ‘‘ see the thing 


Doctor Dorr took up the book, and slowly 
turned the leaves over. 

" Hello,” he said to himeelf, *‘ here's two leaves 
pasted together, with something between them.” 

He separated the sealed leaves deftly with his 


{vory paper-cutter. 

A letter lay there, directed in a delicate woman’s 
hand to ** Doctor David Dorr.” 

Heo {t with a strange, giddy feeling in 


It was a letter that Lois Verney had written 
to him five years the letter that sald so 
innocently, so — 


Tlove you. I will be your wife." 


Major Verney had put the letter there. It 
required more moral than he possessed 
to destroy it out and out ;s0 he had 
matters by ft between the leaves of 


rose up hurriedly, He could 
tall was. His heart leapt joyfully in 
the world seemed couleur de rose 


letter fo his hand, and carried it 
little, old house in Pendragon- 


window, watering her gera- 
admitted him, with a grave, 


Lois!” 


back to their lips as if all 
blotted out. He took 
let her head fall on his 


shoulder, + 
** Look, love ! said, holding up the letter. 
it until to-day. I found it 
hidden away with the seal unbroken, between 
the leaves of your uncle's old ‘Clarissa 
Harlowe !’” 

"Oh, David! Then you never knew——” 

“That you had me? Not until this 
hour, Loire. Ob, my darling, my sweetheart! 
what must you have thought ?” 

A om Laas ae the bright drops sparkled 
to her eyes, 

“T thought,” she “that life was 
very hard, Bat—but I don’t so now. I 
can understand ft all. Uncle Verney never liked 

ou. He wanted me to marry old Walker. But 
is dead now. We'll forget it all, David—won’t 
we?’ 

"For your sake, yes i” 

And fn the general wave of happiness, no 
one once thought of Betsey Roper crying her eyes 
out behind the big kitchen towel in Doctor 
Dorr’s kitchen. 

** IT never had no chance to read ‘un before,” 
sald she. “And now ‘uan’s gone, Au’ I doan’t 
know what Uncle Ezra, in Yorrukshire, will say 
when he hears how’ an disappeared !”, 

But Betsey was not discharged. Doctor Dorr 
saw to that, 7 
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In a work recently published on the different lan- 
guages spoken throughout the world, an eminent 
Russian linguist avers that in two hundred years 
from now there will be only three living languages 
—Russlan, Eoglish end Chinese, Ali other lan- 
guages and dialects, of which there are at present 
three thousand, will have fallen into, disuse. 
Daring the twentieth and twenty-first centuries, 
according to the Russian authority, the whole of 
continental Europe and of Ais, with the exception 
of China, will have adopted the Russian 
and Ohinese will be the language of the celestials 
and the Oceanic archipelago. 





“THE HUMAN HAIR: Its Restoration and Preser 
vation.” 6 Seen eee h Grevsam, 
rte ing HORN, Hair Spetialist, Bournemouth. 








THE LOST STAR. 


—0— 
CHAPTER XVIII, 


Tas Chase seemed a different place to Ruby 
after Lord Alverley bad gone. She could walk 
in the shrubbery with no fear of finding an un. 
wished-for companion. She could come down to 
the drawing-room in the evening free from the 
continual dread cf Lord Alverley’s secret atten- 
tions bringing some unpleasant remark upon her. 
self ; but she missed hie ready sympathy and 
oy naesoore Power life ary oh en af 

perpe tement o presence. 

She would not allow it for a moment, and, 
indeed, told herself constantly what a comfort 
tb was to think that he had ; but the house 
seemed dull, and a dreary, and some- 

re hs careful of her 
appearance, for would care to notice 
whether acon camellia or a white, were the more 


Ca Marston stayed on, but the Countess 
had informed her that he was going to leave on 
the next Wednesday fortnight ; and it was con- 
ag ny ear hy codon wy «lire 
spel - promi: ay on the following 
Tharaday. How Ruby looked forward to this 

can well be imagined! A vista of rare 

t opened before her when she thought 
that when two short weeks were over Violet 
would be ait opposite to her in that ruby- 
leather chair, and she would have nothing to co 
but listen to her musical voice, and feast on the 
beauty of her childlike face, 

Mrs, Upton had been called away to the sick 
bed of her mother, but she had not forgotten her 
former invitation to Miss St. Helfers’ sister, and 
she hoped it would come off towards the end of 
the month, when that horrid Csptain Marston 
would be safely out of the way. 

Unconscious cf the ominous shadow which 
was ever drawing nearer, Ruby went on her 
we ees evjoying every crumb of pleasure 
w chance threw in her way, and never 
repining over those which she lost. The frost 
came back, the lake was once more like a sheet 
of shining glass, and the party from the Chase 
amused ves much on its smooth surface. 

Raby looked regretfally at the small pair of 
acme skates lying so uselessly in their leathern 
bag, but it seemed to be taken for granted by 
everyone that skating was not one of her many 
accomplishments ; so she resigned 
fate, and told herself that it would be but little 
fun without the friends who used to make {t eo 
— 

ne Tuesday evening a manly step came down 
the corridor, and stopped at the door of the 
schoolroom. Raby looked vp in surprise as it 
opened slowly, and displayed the tall form of 
Harold Jerningham standing on the threshold. 

“May I come in?” he asked, with a smile. 
"T have been sent as an ambassador from my 
mother. It was only last night that I discovered 
through that child over there,” with a nod at 
little May, who was bending: over a French 
exercise, “ that you were in the habit of skating 
at the Mount, May I ask if the ice at the 
Chase is not gocd enough for you 1” 

The colour crept into Ruby's cheeks. 

“I don’t know what it is like, as I never 


“Then the friends you were likely to meet 
were distasteful }”’ 

" How could I come without being asked !” 

** How could you walk in the 
somebody said, ‘D. put on your boota?’” 

“That is quite a 6 thing-” 

**T don’t seelt. The lake ie open to the whole 
county, so I don’t ses why you should need a 
special invitation ; but, if'youdo, here itis, We 
are going, to skate by torchlight as soon ss it is 
dark, and if you will join us we shall only be 
ps ama My mother says you may send the 

ren to her; so Mise mind you are on 
your best behaviour.” 

He patted both their curly heads and walted 
for his answer. ; 

**T should like it very much,” sald Raby 
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to 
the queer people,’ 

* But the queer people mightn’t see you, 
they would run you down, and cut 
mincemeat, Don’t forget, Misa St. 
with a cheerful nod he left the room. 

A few hours later Ruby stood on the margin 
of the lake, confused by the flickering light of 
the torches, as the skaters waved them to and 
fro. 

Every woman had a male in atten 
whether brother, friend, or lover, but Raby 


stood patiently with her skates in her hand un- You are mistaken,” —7 shortly. “ Per 

noticed by Captain Marston, who was attend- | haps you will confess that I was right to warn 

ing upon Lady Clementina, as well as by the | you, after all, when a man like Marston, who has 

rest of the gentlemen who formed part of the | eyes like a ferret, made a jcke of the matter in 
at the house, smoking-room.”: 

two Miss concelted-looking | “A joke of what!” she looked up with wide- 

girls with flaffy hair puffy cheeks, started in “Oh! tell me ft wasn’t of 


ast manner, on el 
tide, and were greeted with a roar of laughter ; 
whilst Raby, determined to be 

down upon the bank and adjusted herown 
without difficulty. 

““T meant to have done that fer you, but a 
horrid girl, who wanted to trot me about as a 
made me too late. Let us 
begin,” and Harold Jerningham, his handsome 
faca flushed with eagerness, 

** Phank you ; I had rather skate alone,” was 
the unexpected answer. 

“But that fs impossible in such a crowd as 
this; besides, I feel as if I were responsible for 
you to my mother,” 

“I thought there must be some reason,” as 


she rose reluctantly. 

“ You needn’t have gone very far to find one. 
How beautifally you do it,” gasing down on her 
lithe figure with involuntary ad tion, 


** Yes, if I can do nothing else, I can skate. 
You see I may be trusted alone.” 

Oa the contrary, I see that, however much 
you dislike my company, I must stick to you to 
the last.” 

_— the last shall come very quickly—that 
ie Rod 

"You are very flattering. Did I say anything 
to offend you the other night! If so, I really 
wish you would tell me.” 

“J was not offended—only grieved,” fn a 
volee scarcely above a whisper. 

* Let us get out of this crowd.” 

They put on a epurt and skated at a rapid pace 

the ever-increasing throng till they 

a quiet corner at the end of the lake, 

where the stars ehone oud In the frosty sky, and 
the sraoke of the torches looked like a lauijnous 
in the distance. 
ge up under the shadow of an ever- 

green oak, and still holding her small hands in 


* What bare I done?” he asked, breath. 


“You have cruelly misjudged me,” and she 
looked up Into his face with fearless eyes, 


His expression grew hard and resolute, ‘Not for nothing,” with a smile. “ Only to 
“TI have only judged Ase to what | make you more carefal for the future!” 
pee seen and heard, uelther blind nor} “ , Please recollect that what may be only 


* And what is that?” 
“ Better known to youraelf than others—there 
{is no use in ft,” 


“Then it has come to this; if I accept the 


which your brother 


him against her—*‘and I thought it my duty to 
warn you.” 

“Taen your warning was most unnecessary,” 
drawing up her neck in proud disdain, ‘I 
have not lived nineteen years in the world 
without gaining some knowledge of men and 
their ways.” 

“You are nothing but a child, and may well 
fall into mischief without intending it, therefore 
I make all excuses,” 

*6 You are very kind!” with fine sarcasm, 

** Believe me, I have nothing but kindness in 
my heart towards you.” 

“ Hatred, under the same name, would not be 
very different |” and chafing under bis calm 
rebuke she made « hole in the ice with the point 
of her skate, and thought of Lord Alverley for 
the first time, with an indescribable longing. He 
would never speak harshly to her, whatever she 
might take it into her to do. 


open of . 

mee and him | and she laid her hand imploringly 
on his arm, 

" Don’t take it so much to heart,” he ssid, in 


kly before her. It 
seemed facredible to her that anyone could have 
noticed a word or look; for Alverley, to do him 
justice, had been exceedingly careful before 
people, and no one knew of the scene ia the 
breakfast-room. 

What could she say or do? Nothing. The 
accusation waa true in so far as the secrecy was 
concerned ; and how was anyone, beyond their 
two selves, to guess that friendship, nob love, 
was at the bottom of itt She saw herself for 
a bitter moment the laughing-stock of the world, 
and then she rallied her courage and looked up. 

"Perhaps we had better move on,” she said, 
quietly, “ or they may say that there fs a secret 
understanding between you and me,” 

“Let them say what they like,” he said, 
hotly, “only, for Heaven’s erxke, don’t turn 
your on the only true friend you have in 
the house,” 

He had struggled in vain against the fasci- 
nation she had exercised over him from the 
firat ; and now, moved by her agitation, he suc- 
cumbed at once, 

“What! you will be my friend in spite of 
everything !” she asked, in surprise. 

“Yee; if you will have me. Whatever my 
eyes see, or my ears hear for the future, I will 
try to believe that you are right.” 

‘* Thank you, You are very good ; but I feel as 
if I could never hold up my head again,” and she 
gave a emell sigh. 

“You mean about Marston ?”* he said, ly; 
and then added with a sudden change of front, 
*T would not trouble myself about that, because 
I shut him up promptly, and I don’) think the 
others understood the allusion.” 

“Then you frightened me for nothing '”” 


a joke to othera may be little short of death to 
me—alone and unprotected as I am.” 
_ “Not alone, I think,” as t flew over the ice 
| once more, “with offers of friendship on every 
a 
ab what are worth, if they are to be 

misconstrued }” « , wf 

** Mine won’t be! Appeal tome when you are 
fn a scrape, and I promise to help you ont.” 

As he spoke, his fingers were touching the eer- 
pede which was to remind her of her promise 

a similar case to Alverley. 

The two brothers seemed to run a chance of 
being the two stools between which she would 





animated scene around her, and determined to 
enjoy herself once more in her clouded life. 

Captain Marston passed, holding a torch high 
in the alr with his right hand, whilet he pioneered 
Lady Clementina with his left, 


The light fell on his sombre beauty, as he bent 
his face towards his companion in eager conversa- 
tion, Listening with downcast eyes, Lady Cie- 
mentina looked so much softer than weual that 
Raby wondered what the words could be which 
brought such an expression to her usually im- 
passive face; and thinking of Violet’s escape 
from his clatches, rejoiced to know that he 
would go away on the morrow without a suapicion 
that she was coming to Chester Chase the day 
after. 

“Why don’t you carry a torch ?” aa ahe noticed 
for the first time that they were almost the only 
couple without one, 

Harold laughed, 


“Because I like to see, without being seen, 
Darkness gives an independence to our actions 
which s flaring light would deprive us of.” 
“That sounds as if we were doing something 
we were ashamed of,” - 

** Not at all; but I like to ekate with whomeo 
ever I choose, without setting every tongue in 
the place wagging.” 

“f think it is time for you to choose another 
companion,” and she stopped amongst a group 
of loiterers, 

** As long as it remains a matter of choice,” he 
sald, very low, *‘ that time will never come.” 

“Never?” with questioning eyes upraised for 
a moment to hfs, 

The light of many torches fell upon her lovely 
face, and Harold felt his pulees quicken, as he 
saw a wistful emile hovering round her lips. In 
volanterily his grasp on her small hands tightened 
as he drew a deep breath, looking down upon her 
with s strange expreselon in his eyes, In another 
moment he w have spoken words that would 
never have been forgotten, but as they were about 
to pour from his heart a hand was laid upon his 
arm, and a famillar voice exclaimed,— 

“ Run you to earth at lash! Miss St. Helfers, 
let me carry you off, if oaly for five minutes.” 
And the next minute Archibald Graves had 
whisked her away to_the other end of the lake, 
whilst Harold was left to recover himself as best 
he could. He told himself that he was a fool— 
@ consummate ass—and other complimentary 
substantives as he lighted a cigar, and stood atill 
to watch for the return of the only couple that 
seemed to interest him. 

As Raby and Mr, Graves passed Captala Mars- 
ton, he tarned to Lady Ciementina, aud asked, 
“What fs {t that makes Miss St, Heliers look so 
transported with happiness /” 

“How am I to know? perhaps she is in love 
with Mr, Graves, or perhaps she GE proed of her 
skating.’ 

**The fox-hunter fs not the sorb of man she 
would fancy; there must be something more 
than that.” 

“ Indeed.! yon seem to know all about her 
likes and dislikes, Perhaps you have heard that 
she has a sister whom she considers a little lower 
than the — and that we are to have the 
privilege of having her down here the day after 
to-morrow,” and she stopped to button her glove, 
little guessing ab the evil she bad wrought by 
her careless speech, 

He started, his heart gave a bound, his eyes 
gleamed, 

“* Down here?” he repeated, hoarsely. 

“Yes; mamma asked her out of charity, as 
Miss St. Heliers has been deprived of her ex- 
acoy holidays. Unfortunately, we shall not 

ve the pleasure of seeing her, as I am going to 
spend the day with the Morningtons, and mamma 
takes the children over to luncheon at Ripley, so 
Miss Heller will have her all to herself,” 

an I go to-morrow,” he said, as if to him- 
8 

“Yes. What a break-up it will be,” she 
answered, witha sigh ; “ especlaily as you. take 
Harold with you.” 

“Not with me. If the frost breaks up he fs 





fall to the ground ; but casting aside all doubte 
and fears, threw herself into the spirit of the 





% to Melton Mowbray first.” 
‘Well, it will be all the same to us; but per 
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hapeitis as well, I can’o help fancying that 
Mise St. Heliers is a flirt.” 

* Show me a woman who ien’t !” 

“Hash! What was that?” 

Avcry of terror—a sudden rash-a lond-re- 
sounding crack, which made the {ce tremble 
under thelr feet, and then a hubbub of excited 
Voices, 

"€ Come on to the bank, the ice ian’t safe,” 

Captain Marston ed her into safety on 


lerra firma, and darted off, calllag out,— 
A woman's hurt,” 
CHAPTER XIX. 


Ancum Graves, delighted at meeting once 
more the girl who had fascinated him aides much 
on Christmas Eve, went on his re rw ged 
acarcely heeding the crowds whic jostled up 
against him, so utterly engrossed was he in 
watching the varying expression on a emall, pale 
face by his nide, 

His spirits were high, and this afternoon he 
felt like a boy let loose from school. 

Ruby canght the Infection of his cheerful 
mood, and her soft lavghter answered readily to 
bis nonsensical sallies. 

She was friends once more with Harold Jern- 
ingham ; Violet was coming In a day or two—and 
she knew that she was au object of admiration 
to every man she came across; was anything 
wanting to her felicity ! 

* Now let us go vd the middle with a grand 
sweep on the outside edge!” cried Archie, 
to show off the inimitable grace of his com 
before the eyes of that minfature world. 

*' There are too many ee. objected Ruby. 
* We are sure to come to grief ! 

“Not a bit of it, Take your courage in both 
Ahands, as the French say, and start.” 

Slowly, in long-measured curves, in perfect 

@ with each other, and with a grace that 
jo onto every eye, came down the centre, 
men and women stumbling out of thelr way in 
& hurry lest they should epoll the performance. 

" By Jove | she does it splendidly |” muttered 
Harold, who was watching with critical attea- 
tion. '* wonder if she would have done {t with 
ms? But it is not wise in a crowd like this!” 

Not wise Indeed | 

A farmer, named Reardon, who had taken 
more than was for him, came floundering 
up the middie of the ice, looking nelther to the 
right nor left. 

* Keep off 1” shouted Graves; bub Reardon, 
eat by a donble aot of couples in 
front of him Instead of one, sheered off to the 
wrong side, and In trying 0 get ont of ‘the way, 
cans down like a battering-ram upon Raby. 

There was 8 tremendous crash, his feet went 
up in the afr, bis head down upon the foe, 

Archie staggered, but the farmer caught hold 
Me i and he could nelther save Raby nor 

mself, 

Several others, unable to stop themselves, fell 
over them in & heap, thrusting their ‘iorehes into 
each others’ faces, singetng the men’s beards or 
whiskers, and the women's feathers. 

Heartily ashamed of himself, Graves struggled 
manfally to his fset, and strove to extricate 
Raby when he had pushed away the others 
by vigorous thrusts with his elbows; she lay so 
oR aud white that his heart stood still with 
right, 

ar a ying rer hat, od of Hh 
stander, over peered with 

terrified fed eyes into her deathly face 
righ fede me iey blood was Sowing: from her 

t temple, under the clustering car 
woman catching sight of it wnat and 
brought» ® rush. of people, which cracked the 


on Stand back!” erled Harold J 
tn an authoritative voice, “or you will all be in 


ths water,” 
he elbowed his way to the front, 


As he spoke 
ue hviepit be towed ‘way then | 
dead, and I’ve killed her!” cried 


by Raby’s alde, 
*“ She's 
Graves, half beside himself, 








"t be a fool,” said Harold, sternly. 
"Keep the people back; and take off her 
akates.” 


Graves obeyed, looking remorsefally at the tiny 
feed which had borne their owner so buoyantly 
but a few minutes before. 

re “Ree are got ee key s he said, bematys 

ap, sir,” said a stranger, i a 
black moustache and whi whiskers, “ them skates of 
Miss St, Heliers’ fasten with 8 spring: Pcrese it, 
and they willcome off. See like this!” and he 
put bis rongh hand on the shining steel, when 
it dropped off at once, 

Harold looked on in > bud was too 
much taken vp with feats for Ruby herse)f to 
— any remark when both the skates were 


He put bis strong arms round her, and lifted 
her like a child, 

Her head drooped upon his shoulder, one soft 
lock of hair touched hia neck, and sent a thrill 
through every verve in his body. 

Bewildered, he is haa dlepen "hor 6n Instant to 
collect. hie senses, pressing ber to his heart to- 
voluntarily at the same time. 

The ekaters feli back, and made an open 
pathway to the bank. . Captain Marston came up 
with eager questions, bat feli back in awe like 
the reat of them, afraid of the answer which 


might come. Harold walked through the midst, 
of them with 9 stern face, 

eee ee spelen ole 
stranger, préssing 3? two of us can 
easily get her up te the house.” 

"Thank you, I can manage it by myself. 
re an ae 


“Tye got 'em, sir, all safe.” 
“Oh, Harold! what isdt? fs she hurt?” and 
Lady Ciementine, darting forward, laid her hand 


upon his arm. 
Go om ia front, and 


“ Out of the way, dear, 
tell my mother.” 

“ Please set. me down,” said a soft voice close 
to his ear, ‘*I—I can walk now.” 

“ Are yousure?” Very reluctantly he set his 
burden down, and drew her hand within his 
arm. 


She passed the other dreamily across her 
forehead, and drew it back in aurpricee, “My 
hair ts all.wet ! ” 

He took out-his pocket-bandkerchief, and 
wiped her hand quickly, anxious that ahe should 
not discover what it was.” 

" Where's Mr, Graves?” she asked presently, 
instincs telling her that he felt himself in dis- 


grace. 
“ Here!” he answered, in such a dejected 
voice, that she could scarcely believe it was 


“I hope we shall have another chance before 
the frost goss.” 

‘§ Will you ever trust yourself to me again?” 
his face brightening. 

“To-morrow, if you ask me 1” 

‘'Not to-morrow,” said Harold, decidedly. 
“You will have to keep quiet afver such a blow 
as you have had on your head.” 

“How did I lose my hat! It feels #0 cold 


without it,” 
“Who has got Miss St, 


Harold turned. 
Helters’ hat?” 

"Here it Is, slr,” aald the sbranger, stepping 
forward ; but as Ruby, startled by the voice, 
looked round, he slipped behind Graves, and she 
could not see him. 

The bat was put on, and they walked on 
almost in Fe sell goar poo broken by Mr, 
Graves ress fo > abruptly, “ Here, you had better 
give those skates to me!” 

"They were given Into my air; so if 
you will excuse me, I would rather keep them,” 
eald the man, civilly. 

ee ee ae they were met 


by the Countess, who was standing at the 
Bee purl gy ony orongs. + pbapdlmmugan 
taagh weve fs she}”’ she asked in some anxiety ; 
sight of the blood-stained forehead, 
aes eos “My poor child! You 
Spe Moin and oe Ft a faint smile, 
« My band vobea that ts 


Then something seemed to give way about her 





knees, and she subsided uupremeditatedly upon 
the sofa, Everyone thought she was golng to 
faint. Lady Clementina hurried away to find a 
bottle of salts ; Lady Chester called out,— 

“Send for Mra, Nicholson |” 

Harold ran for a glass of water; and Graves, 
anxious to do something, Shee | the bell, ‘The 
stranger, meanwhile, who had followed them un. 
perceived, slipped out of the room, and se 
to deposit the skates on the hall-table, took care 
to give 
through the great doors into the frosty air. 

Ruby’s forehead was bathed, the gentlemen 
banished from the room, and the Countess bade 
her stay there for the rest of the evening. 


Mrs. Nicholson saw that she was provided with 
everything she wanted, and waited om her with 
ve tenderness, The children came in on 
tip-toe and kissed her and again ; then 
went out directly to strict orders, 
ae May looking Totethul! over her shoulder, as 

if she would have dearly to stay. 


Raby’s headache lasted all the next day, so 

Lady Chester would not allow-any lessons to be 
iia and told her to come down to the breakfast. 
room, as the sofa there was far more comfortab!« 
than the in the schoolroom. 
As she there, balf.asleep, she could not 
help thinking of Lord Alverley and the first night 
she ever saw him. A blash even now rose to ber 
| cheeks as she remembered how he had beguiled 
her out of a kiss, because she thought he was 
going to dic. She could not tell now, any more 
than at the tims, how much was mere acting, and 
how little real weakness, 

By the afternoon post she received a letter 
from her aunt, Lady Augusta Craven, who had 
arrived in London about a week before, to say 
that she wanted very much to see her on Thurs- 
day, and begging her not to change the day if it 
were possibile to avoid it,as she had so mauy 
engagements that {t would be almost impossible 
to find another that was free. 

Bitterly disappointed at having to pu? off 
Violet, shen thought it her duty to 
do so, and, with the Countess’s ion, sent 
4 line to her aund to say that she would be with 
ber by half-past eleven, and a telegram to Violet 
not to come till further notice. 

She was handing the telegram toa footman, 
when Captain Maseton, who she thought bad 
left vhat morning with Harold Jersingham, 
sauntered into the room on pretence of looking 
for a book, 

Smiling at her look of surprise, he leanbagainst 
the mantelpiece, and stroked his moustaches with 
secret ferent 

“You a $ you bad gob meveafely oh of 
the way, "b you? er fortanately Lad 
Cleasentias let the cat out of ‘the ‘heg,o8T bad 
a letter from my friends this morning to ask me 
to walt _— to-morrow.” 

“What do you mean?” looking up with 


supreme indifference, : 
‘$I mean that nothing would- have. tempted 
me out of the house when I had heard that your 
eae oa So you see all your 
-laid plane to the ground ; “and, 
eee t ios te ine just in time to 
ee ee myself with 
Keon 
° would have proposed to her yesterday if 
Violet had not been coming to-morrow!” Her 
catenast cf ber teligattiog 


with a short laugh ; ° 
hia be ge 

Her lip curled with cold contempt. 

“Then propose to her to-night—Violet is not 


coming.” 

* Nob +” Hie face fell, He ctarted 
from his attitude, and turned to- 
wards my ep ae “You can’t mean is— 

80 
7S Qennl |” ohe exsiatmned, id boors. “Who 680 
oruel as yourself, playing witha heart that you 
have made to love you, as if it were « 
of wood or stone.” 


Moy wn id with your sister ; upon my 
never 
"But you eae have to-morrow,” he shook 


his head—"' aud you ‘have’ done so for weeks 
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with the ister of the man you call your special 
d ”» 


end. 

“ With Clem, it is possible ; but then she likes 
it,” he sald, carelessly. 

“Aod do you think Violet would care for 
a love which was to be shared with half-a-dczen 
othe 8?” 

‘She should have it sil and welcome,” his 
face softening ab the thought of her eweetness. 
“Twonld have gone to her straightforwardly 
to-morrow, told that I was not worthy of her, 
bab that I loved her little finger more than any 
other woman’s whole body. Do you thiok any- 
thing would have kept her from me then}! You 
know as well as I do that she would have flown 
into my arms.” 

Conscious of his power, he looked at her with 
triumph In his eyes, 

Raby shivered, The light faded from his 


face. 

“Is it true, upon your word of honour, that 
she Is nob coming now *” 

* Perfectly agg I have just sent off a tele- 


to stop her. 
MorAnd yet you did not know that I was In the 


ouse # 

“No; but I knew that I should be out of It, 
28 I have to go up to town tosee my aunt.” 

“Tt seemsasif the place were to be a desert 
to-morrow,” he said, thoughtfully, as an auda- 
cious plan sprang to life io bis cunning brain. 

“I won't bother you any longer, as you are 
looking so seedy; but, remember, Ruby, that I 
shall ys have a tender feeliog for you because 
of your likeness to another.” 

“ Then 


ronafng Ike a lamplighter; now hobbled like an 
old map, bound hard and ‘fast with the rheu- 


matiem. 
* Hullos, Tom} Got the gout t” erled Qap- 
tain fina voice, ' 


Marston, 

* Ohilblains, sir; and terrible bad they be.” 

“Humph | not the pleasantest things to walk 
with. Have you far to go?” 

‘No further than the station, but that’s a 
mile too fur,” with a grant of pain, 

thes eee mg Bape. veneer 
parcel T might save you the as I'm going 
there myself, bub I suppose you have some other 
xe peal bit 1 cept thi ofr,” cald the 

7 a @ paper, D 
boy eagerly, drawing the ‘telegram from bis | 
cee 

to Lau sbonce?” . — 

Them ‘bé my ua ‘There can be no 

harm In your taking it!" as his conscience 


“No, you little fool. Dep bizon thhik I may 


“anne 


7 
: 


p on the 


4 
ill 
at 


: 


3 
Fre: 
He i 





E 
4 
E 


have wished unsaid, so her peace of mind was 
undisturbed, 


a 


CHAPTER XX. 


It-was a damp cheerles: morning, when Ruby 
came down in ber bennet and jacket with her 
fur cloak over her arm. 

“Let me put it on for you,” sald “aptain 
Marston, who had come [nto the hali on purpose 
to see her off. “You will want everything you 
can get to keep the cold out to-day.” 

She thanked him with a pleasant smile, as 
she allowed him to wrap it round her eboulders, 


‘for she could not help feeling some cormpasefon 


for the bitter disappointment he had suffered 
that day, 

**When you come back I shall be gone,” he 
ssid, buttoning the apron of the pony carriage 
over her knees. ‘' Wiech me some consolation for 
your absence,” ~_ 

“Not necessary, You would have done better 
to secure your consolation yesterday evening.” 

" Perhaps, I did, who knows {” 

And with a mischievous smile he waved his 
band, as the coachman flicked the ponles with 
bis whip,“and they st.rted forward at a rapid 
trot. 


Half-an-hour later, having seen Lady Clemen- 
tina offin one c e, the Countess with her 
two youngést children in another, Captain Mars- 
ton, with an alr of innocence that would have 
betrayed bim to anyone who knew his character, 
lighted a cigar, and sauntered down the road to- 
wards the station. 

Tt was not a pleasant morning for a stroll, and 
bad oe sort of iulleg ya ange any incon- 
v ce without grum ; but, su 
the thought of Violet, he kept his on ~ apa 
well for the first five minntes, and only began to 
curse the “unpunctuality of insignificant ‘rustic 
lines when he found that the train was later even 
than uweual, and nearly a2 quarter of an hour 
behind time, 


Abt lasts puff of white smoke further down 
the valley showed that {t was coming on [ts way, 
and his battered heart began to beat with un- 
accountable speed as he knew that the dark- 
fron serpent was bearing bis beloved to 


ie 


Afraid of being seen by Ing eyes, he 
over the stile and walied A yt He oylboel as 
the few by—a woman with a basket of 

e drover with u bag of wheat, ands lao 

eager expectant eyes. must 
Gack. "Taal Cplantah pene ot the saint heat, 
t | 
the ensy gree of Us Wall, ‘could belong to -no 
one but her or her. sister, 
od mad Ne yen) oun ap looked doubt 


cae 
It 
Le 


4 
| 
; 


bar of the stile, another on the u ; and then, 
‘before she had an ides of hie prevenoe, « ma, 
whom she had not tiv recognise in pot- 








“Did not you get her telegram!i”—a little 
nod, “Then how can you doubt! I told her 
that nothing could keep me from you, and she 
had to give fn. Let me look at you, darling ; I 
want to see if you are changed.” Then he raised 
her face gently. Scorching bluehes were on her 
cheeks, aud teare [In her shining eyes. 

A feeling of compunction crept «ver Lim— 
hardened man of the world se he was—and even 
in that hour of triumph the thought passed 
through his mind, “ Better for ber if I had left 
her alone?” but it quickly vanished beneath the 
power of her beauty. And as she tried to free 
herself from his embrace, he stooped his head 
suddenly, and kiseed her quivering lips with eager 
paseion, as the thiraty man smatches at a gobieb 
of wine, 

She drew back shyly, but left her little hand 
still claeped in his asa token of affection. Slowly 
they wended their way through the wood, meet- 
ing no one aa they went. She was so bewildered 
by the sudden apparition of ber lost lover, that 
she had room for vo one else in her thoughts ; 
and he was careful to abaorb her whole attention, 
not wishing to tell her of her sister's absence till 
it was too late to go back, except by the same 
traln as he meant to take himself. 

After the dull and tedious life in Chatterton. 
street, {tb seemed to her, as she walked by her 
lover’s side, amidst surroundings that were 
utterly strange to her, as if she were in a dream. 
Soon—too soon—she must wake and find her- 
self once more In the dismal lodging, with a 
piece of work in her hand, and nothing on earth 
but the street-cries to enliven the monotony of 
existence, 

Every circumstance of life seemed to place her 
completely in Captain Marston’s power. She was 
dull, he promised her excitement ; she was lonely, 
and he offsred himself as her companion; she 
was poor to the last degree of poverty, and be 
swore that if she would only trust herself to him 
she would want for nothing. In Chatterton- 
street, with homely Mrs. Uapel for her only 
friend, she pined after a sister’s affection as a 
love-bird deprived of its mate; but if she yielded 
to Marston’s wishes he promised her such con- 
stant, abiding love as woman had never known 
before. 

Her heart was soft as a picce of clay In the 

sculptor’s hand, and the maa who walked by 
nee sie knew that he could do with it as be 
I . 
His own heart ceemed to be singing a song of 
triamph as he gauged his power over her pliable 
disposition, and found that 1b knew no limite, 
He worked on her tenderness till scruples were 
forgotten In. a sort of delirious delight; and 
consclence was completely deadened by the voice 
of the charmer in her ears, She had no chance 
against him, as Ruby had foreseen when she took 
such precautions to prevent a meeting between 
the two, He was a demi-god fn her romantic sn 
—a man so far above the average man of the day 
that she wondered that every one did not admire 
his wonderfal euperfority. 

“ Your father was prejudiced against me,” he 
ead, gravely, as he stroked the hand which be 
still held in his own. ‘If he had lived, I cculd 
easily have convinced him of his injustice, Ycu 
never doubted me, Violet?” 

“ Never,” she said, enthusiastically, ‘I knew 
that you were , and noble, and true, and I 
always said so!” ft 

“And Raby contradicted you. Some day she 
shall own her mistake,” 

oe she will ; but. when she has got an 
idea into her head it fs difficult to knock It out.” 

And she sighed. 

"Hush | you must not sigh with me,” and he 
drew her gently to him, as they stood together 
in the summer-house, where Alverley had sat a 
few days before, trying hard to flirt with Raby. 
“She will be very sorry to have missed you ; 
but, you se6, she could not help it, and | am 
rather glad to have you to myself.” 

“Bat isn’t she here?” And her eyes cpencd 


wide with srry 

“Didn't I tell you? I ou I forgot. She 
had a. letter fcom your aunt, g her to come 
and see her to-day, so she was obliged to go cff, 
much against her will.” 
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‘¢) KNEW YOU WERE 


“Then I ought to go back at once,” very rue- 
fally ; “I would not face Lady Chester and her 
daughter for anything.” 

“Lady Chester and her daughter are away 
feom home, But don’t look so distressed ; we 
will go up together by the two o’clock train——” 

“ Bat is there none before ¢” 

"Not one. Are you tired of me already }” 

‘*'Tired 1” with a little gasp, more eloquent 
than s thousand protestations, 

“IT thought you must be. It fs horribly cold 
for you here,” as large fiskea of snow came 
slowly through the branches, “Ah! that ie the 
bell for the servant's dioner—they will ali be out 
of the way—we can gat {into the school-room as 
easily as possible, and there you shall warm your- 
self as rauch as you like.” 

‘* Bat if anyone should see me?” 

"They would take you for your elster, so that 
would not matter. Of course you could go lato 
the dining-room and lunch with the Earl, and 
whosoever else happens to turn up, a8 you have 
come down by invitation ; but I think it would 
be tofinitely cosler for you amd me to lunch 

ther somewhere In town, don’t you?” 

‘Infinitely |” 

Captain Marston led her to the breakfast-room 
by the fron staircase, and then up the back-stairs 
to the schoolroom, where, like two children 
engaged in a game of “hide-and-seck,” they sab 
before the fire, whilst all the rest of the house- 
hold were unconscious of their presence, 

The mystery about their proceedings gave 
them a double charm in Violet’s eyes, and 
ignorant of the fatal precipice which lurke 
behind the fairest flowers she gathered them with 
eager hands, careless of whither and to what they 
were luring her. 

The man who sat at her feeb knew the danger 
to @ hair’s breadth, but he was the last man in 
the world likely to tell her, for her risk was his 
joy, and he was counting the minutes till it 
would be run, 

*T suppose I shall see Ruby when I go back,” 

sald, musingly, as she looked at the rows of 





GOOD, AND NOBLE, AND TRUE, AND I ALWAYS SAID 80!” REPLIED VIOLET, 


lesson-books in the shelves, and fmagined her 
sitting ab the table, In that high-backéd chair, 
looking over French exercises. 

“ Not if you are wise. If I were you, I don’t 
think I should care to meet her afver what you 
have been doing to-day.” 

The colour rowe in her cheeks, 

** But how could I help it?” 

“Did I want you to help it?” caressingly. 
“ She is eo very straight-laced and prudish thas 
she would have grudged me every kiss I have 
stolen since you have been here,” 

Violet hung her head, 

"T ought to have gone back at once.” 

“ How could you without a train? And do 
you think I should have let you, if you could? 
Are you sorry that you stayed?” with keen 

roach, 


She looked at him from under her dark lashes, 
and he stopped to kiss her hand, 

* Listen to me, and I will tell you of plan, 
My thivgs have already gone up to town the 
train that I am supposed to have caught, so I 
need not bother about them. When we reach 
Alverley, you shail into one carriage and I 
{nto another, Ab the next station I shall join 
you, and when we get to town, and have satisfied 
the pangs of hunger, I-will take you to the after- 
noon performance at the Lyceum, and bring you 
back to Chatterton-street, when your sister has 
already started for Paddington.” 

“ But I should like to see her.” 

“ Then you cannot love me,” he said, sternly. 
“T tell you that one word to her would spoil 

i Which will you have, me or. your 
sister?’ 


The tears rushed into her eyes, her cheeks 
grew deadly white. “ Can’t I have both!” with 
& piteous 

He sh head. 

“You must choose between us. Violet, can 
you hesitate?” 

The next moment her bright brown hair was 
resting on his should:r, and the sacrifice of her 





will was complete, Overpowered by the force 





page! spore Leap! pommel Apron Joo 
to that mo: ofa ata -office 
in London sale false names, which was to bind 
her conscience and leave him free. 

When he gained all he wished for, he looked 
at his watch and said théy must start ab once 
if they meant to catch two o’clock tralp, 
Violet hurried into her gloves, and adjasted her 
hat with his help. 

" Now,” he sald, after considering a moment. 
"J shall go down the back-stairs, but you had 
better find your way down the front, Tarn to 
- left when aaah ong sap room, Se o— 

ong the passage to ery. You can 
fale a mistake,” 

Can't we go together?” she sald, timidly. 
you meet 


He opened the door cau 
softly down the pastage. joleb walted s 
minute till the sound of his footsteps bad 
vanished, and then came oud upon Anna, who 
the fire. The girl 
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BINGLEY WOOD. 


i 
CHAPTER 1. 
Tr was a miserable night, Harried 


to the eharge, shrieking with 
trees bow in humble obelaance, 
twig do homage to Its authority, 
loads an py ae <n a omien = 
c . 1) ona 
. train, wri et oa 
two issued 
from the small station of Bingley, leaving two 
forlorn travellers contemplating with rueful 
countenances the retreating 
was & well-built le- 
man of dnamk-beonte, sould in a sn 
warranted impervious to the attack of the 
elements. Tall, with breadth of chest 


great strength, and with a handsome, aunny face, 
look 


which could notwithstandiog on occasion 
wondrously stern, he represented a fine type of 
England's sons, 


‘* Haven’t seen none, sir, 


i 


‘Thank you ; I am not afraid. Good night,” 
Leaving the porter to ruminate upon the perils 
of the road aud upon not unwelcome beneficence, 











ii a Tle 
—— MAME ome 


PLACING HIS STRONG ARM§ AROUND THE FRAGILE FORM, HE BORE HER SAFELY TO THE BANK, 


Hazeldine stepped into driving rain and purened 


dreary road, with only a solltary house 
here and there, rain falling with aggravating per- 


village inn. 

To tell the truth, the insinuation of the official 
at the station had somewhat piqued our deter- 
mined pedestrian. 
fraid, indeed |” he muttered ; ‘' we've been 
through greater trouble than tramping a lonely 


> 


did his best to 


instant ; then, grasping bis stout atick, he dashed 
forward, A few strides brought him to an open 










space, and there a sight met his gaze which made 
his blood boll, 

With his back to a tree stood a man with 
meee hafr, In front of him were two villain- 
ous-looking footpads, armed with short, Leavy 
cudgels, Oreeping up behind came a third, 
carrying a similar weapon. 

His arm was raised and the moon for an {natant 
revealed the fearful notches of the weapon se he 
raised it above the head of the brave old man, 
when with a short, fierce growl Bruce’s teeth 
suddenly closed on his throat, bearing him to the 
earth. At the same time Ernest felled one of the 
other ruffians with his stick, and the third, seelag 
matters were desperate, with an oath beat a 
rapid retreat. 

Stepping forward and clasping Ernest by the 
— the old man, his voice husky with emotion, 

* Young man, you have saved my life! How 
ean I thank you ?” 

“ By saying no more about ft. Here, Bruce! 
come to heel” —for the dog was showing an 
inclination to worry the villain under him. 

** It is only what any other man fn my position 
would have done. Help me to secure these 


rogues. 
The two men began to show signs of returning 
animation, 


a 
** Ie there any place where we can lodge them 
for the night?” asked Hazeldine, 
“ Yes, my gamekeeper’s cottege,” returned tke 


other, , 

So bidding Bruce take charge of the man he 
had held down, now restored to consciousness, 
telling the man to walk beside the dog as he 
valued his life, and taking the other rogue be- 
tween them, the captors marched their prisoners 
to the house of the gamekeeper, who recelyed 
them with intense satisfaction, stating they were 
two ofthe most desperate characters in the 


Bidding the keeper wateh his prisoners carefully 
the elder gentleman turned to his companion, 
-"T trust, alr, you will not think me ungrateful 
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for the inestimable service you have rendered me 
ht, because of my inability to thank you in 
sufficiently warm terms, The debt I have 
Snounrell te Wino weleh conned. do ontecllad by @ 
mere effasion of words, nor would I have fb so, 
bat if there be any service Richard Travers can 
render to his preserver, I trust you wil! mention 
is.” a 


g 





“Sir Richard Travers,” replied Ernest, “if you 
worthy funy towsrd Ueda: Tack le that you 
hed r that you 
Gat seal tor. M is Haz-ldine.” 
“Ernest & ine) .. ehum ! ae 
young urchin Be a of my plum- 
trees; Why tele a pleasure 1” 
And truly the two men grasped each 
other by the hand In a sijent grip more eloquent 
than words, 


irrad the , jovial face, of Squire 
Malfern amp! ated the assertion, 
It was the a ng f the affray. 
Nature, str versatile, substituted for 


affection were the equire and 


* Bat come, my boy, you must be hungry, and 
business to transact, so we will 


With assidulty characteristic of the rsc3 to 
which they belonged, and with appetites sharpen- 
ed by the fresh morning they attacked the 
plentiful repast with which the table was laden. 

“ Did you aay business would call you away 
this morning ?” inquired Eraogat. 

* Yes. I must go to Barsham to see my 
solicitor about that piece of land through which 
old Travers claime the right of way.” 

“ The ancient dispute, sir ?” queried Ernest, 
with an amused twinkle in his eye. 

“The same, Ernest,” answered the squire, a 
grave look spreading over his open, jovial face, 
** Bat you must mot think, lad, that thisis the 
real cause of our antagoniem (have some of this 
tongue). A trampery roadway through a remote 
corner of my estates would not cause the enmity 
of » lifetime. Yet I will lose every penny of my 
money before I yleld an {inch of to Sir 
Richard Travers,” 


were to each other as brothers, We both of us, 


however, fell in love and unfortunately. with the, 


same. girl, .I. was the favoured suitor and I 
married her. Ose year of intense happloess was 
ours ; then she Sir Richard and I qaar- 
relled, and since then we have been worse than 
atraogers—enemles,” 

Strangely grave looked the squire as he finished, 
and somewhat uncomfortable, too ; conscious that 
Ernest was earnestly contemplating him. 

* Buo I aee Jim has brought the mare up to 
the door, Iam sorrg to leave you, lad. You 
must sperd the day as best you can. There are 
some excellent trout to be caught in the Hollow.” 

Rising hastily and mounting his mare, Sqaire 
Malfern iefs to take counsel with his solicitor on 
the much- vexed question of ‘right of way.” 

Left to his own resources, and recollecting that 
the trout stream his uncle had recommended was 
a favourite resort of bis boyhood, Ernest wended 
bis way thither. Treading the velvety. . turf 
which covered the banks of the stream, he 
whipped the water till he reached a spot where 
the trout abounded, but where it became almost 
imporsible.to throw the fy, 

It was @ delightfol nook, shady and retired. 

The trees living the banke of the miniature 
river spread their branches protectingly over it, 
effectually screening it from the rays of the 
sun, 


—— \—or ad 





Through an opening of the trees could be 
the demesne of Sir Richard Travers. Far away 
as the eye could reach lay the broad acres of the 
baronet—acres report said sadly encumbered, 
owing tothe reckless extravagance of his an- 
cestors, 

The Towers, 8 somewhat rambling building of 
Gothic architecture, Ite clastered colamns over- 
grown with ivy, was built upon a commandiog 
pr kk, studded with fine old 

A cent park, s 
trees, stretched with gentle incline from the 
fronoof the mansion, The variety of the foliage 
the gentle undulations of the green sward— 
formed a view of str beauty, enbenced and 


still water of which 
gleamed fn the sunlight. 


A tiny barque, drifting at the pleasure and 
current of the breezs, floated on ite peaceful 
bosom, 


In the stern of this little craft, reclining in 
luxurious ease, was « fair girl. 

Jaat ripening into womanhood, her dark brown 

hair escaplog in bewitching waves from the 

of the knot behind the head, 

strayed over the low, white forehead in d tful 





copfusign..A sweet, pure face, with a complexion 
bro .. hat by the sun, yet rivalling the 
peach in | of bloom, and a form of perfect 


symmetry formed a picture of entrancing loveli- 


near, 
Tne eyelids, frloged with long, black lashes, 
hid the beaatiful orbs it was their duty to 


Oiad in the hazy folds of some soft, white 
masterial, and sleeping in graceful repose, she 
looked the impersonation of Tennyson's Eiaine. 
She was indeed : 


“ Lovely, for she did not seem as dead 
But fast-asleep, and lay, as though she smiled." 


Toe little stream which relieved the lake of 
superfluous water was swollen by the rains of 
the previous nightinto an angry torrent. Drawn 
by the Influence of the current the boat slowly 
entered its channel, the sound of the leaping, 
dashing water paselng as soothing melody over 
the unconscious oscupant. 

Gracefully rounding a curve, and yielding to 
the clamorous entreaties of the waves, the 
advance of the crafp became more rapid. 

Faster and faster sped bhe boat. Right on in 
front were two boulders of rock rising out of the 
middle of the stream and about a yard apart. 
Bevween them the water rushed with fearful 


mirth and gravity struggled for the mastery. 

“Can 1 be, of any assletance to you?’ he 
courteously inquired. 

“| fear nob,” was the dublous response, 

Bewitebingly pretty she looked standing in the 
boat and eniies with sweet a bo coax 
her hair into its proper position, -abtitade 
showed to full advantage the rounded and grace- 
fal development of her 
thought as he regarded her with such evident 
admiration that fee ar tinl ne drooped and the 
blush on her fair 

Without. hesitation, and before she had time 
to remonstrate, he stepped into the stream, the 
water rising above the walet. 

* T chink I cam extricate the boat,” he sald, 
wading towards its fair occupant. 


: 


as the awkwardness position and the rush 
ofthe water would permit, to free the boat from 
its confinement, but so firmly was it wedged 
between the rocks that all bis efforte were in 
vain. 
* [fear there Is no alternative, I musb,carry 
pt halal eel Ag Se ay 
Honestly . , 
tlemanly considera: : 





and she read the gen tion in 
i bis eyes as he asked : ’ 


Exerting all his atvangi ha sicnggiad- sew scarcely 


"Can you trust me?” 

A little hesitation and then he heard a shy ; 

* I must.” 

— his strong arms around the fragile 
form, and lifting her with perfect ease, he bore 
her safely to the bank, wonderiog who his 

charge could be, 


"Ie was very foolish of me to fall asleep. I 
fear I have effectually stopped your fishing.” 

“T have had more success than I could have 
an’ ~ Ernest. 
B up his rod he prepared to accompsny 


She saw the intent and a deep blush bathed 
her face and neck, real distress and alarm 
supplanted the confidence with which she had 
treated him. 

Ernest did not it, and commenced tv 
walk by her side in the direction from which the 


oon come 
bis anxiety not to rrass her he was not 
de, or perbaps he 


looking'st the fece by his 
would have at its painful 
With every this egitation 


blue eyes looking com on hia dripping 
figure, and glancing from it, as with hension, 
up the path, she offered him her , and spoke 
in a swest, low voice, broken and agitated from 
some strange cause, a few words of hurried 
hs I ask who is thanking ? sd 

"May I ask w t me?” queri 
the unfortunate Ernest, detaining the little white 
palm she had offered. 

A rogniesh gleam for one instant flitted Into the 
upturned eyes, a provoking smile playing round 
the mouth as she answered : 

“No, you may not,” 

“Will you come te see about the welfare of 
your boat to-morrow }” 

** Perhaps,” 

The little hand was not released. Another 
apprehensive look up the path and then she said : 

“ Yes, I will come.” ’ 

With hasty ateps she departed ; and as Ernest 
stood 1 alter her with a strange, warm 
glow at his heart, he eaw a tall, masculine form 
meet her, offer an arm, and escort her in the 
direction she was 

A shadow the handsome, sunny face, co 
bright but five minutes since, as he watched the 
greeting, and. turning on his heel he strode in the 
ao the Hall with conflicting feelings in 
his 


bu 


> 


OHAPTER IIL’ 


Tue de sun, shedding rays of golden 
situates ant Gi tek fate threw s red gleam 
into the dark, musty, library of Ths Towers. 

In his “sanctum sanctorum ” sat the baronet. 

A sunbeam piaylog about his features, c7n- 
trasting with strange incongruity with the weari- 
ness snd dejection which rested on them, revealed 
the deep farrows stern Time, with that most 
effective of all his chisele—pare, 


i 
E 
| 
! 


a t-fitting clerical coat; showed ica 
mark. against the light which beamed 
in at the window, 4 
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“But come, let os join the ladies.” 
The — nd oS silently plioves his com- 
anfon as apartment, Crossing a 
rpaclous ‘bail Dales, with a manner almost sng- 
gestive of proprietorship, entered the drawing- 
room. 


Ao air. of ease, and luxury reigned 
here and the home of Sir Richard 
Travers. 


Richly farnished, almost lavishly magnificent 
in the splendour of its syomrtewmnen. everything 
was yet arranged with a refivement which 
produced a harmonious effect, 

The Reverend Bagot Dalzell, the incumbent of 
Bingley, was a man of considerable private wealth, 
and the recipient of £800 per annum for miniater- 
ing to the spiritual necevelties of the people of 
his pastorate. 


Ramours had gone abroad that although be 
had, till the of thirty-five, avoided matzi- 
monial snares, he had at last succumbed to the 
attractions of Lady Maud Traverse, only daughter 
of Sir Richard, 

He was dark, with heavy features ; his lips 
wore an habitual smile of cynicism, his arrogant, 
self-important marted a somewhat com- 
manding appearance ; whilst the look of eunuing 
in his eyes, whose colour it was difficult to 
determine, filled one with mietruet and repug- 
bance. ‘ 

Friendly with few, an enemy to be avoided, he 

was much sought after and petted by the sur- 
rounding ne pontry of Bingley. 
He advanced large sums of money to Sir 
Richard, whose lands- were already heavily bur- 
dened by mortgages, and the impeouniosity of 
the baronet enabled him, when be proposed for 
the hand of Lady Maud, to secure the father’s 
ioflaence and authority as a mean: to win her 
consent, 

A sweet volee, singing to a harp accompanti- 
mont, greeted his ear as he entered, The 
es heard it — he Regen. site 
threshold, listening an expression of ivfintte 
love om his face, Only for an instant. The 
careworn face, with ite brief smile of tenderness, 
was suddenly contracted by a spasm of pain, and 
with @ stifled groan he turned abruptly on his 


£ 
family, he notice? a horseman riding at a 
ay up the broad avenue of lime 
sg, 


There was nothing unusual fn such an appear. 
ance, for The Towers was fall of visitors, yet 
the action of the horse and the perfect seat 
of the rider attracted the critical gaz> of the 


“By George! It fs the nag which that’ old 
rascal, Malfern, oat-bid me for ab Hensley sale, 
and ff I mistake not it is Hazeldine on his 


back.” 

There a cordial greeting as Ernest Hazel- 
dine reined fn his ited steed. All eglow with 
exercise, his close: riding suit showing to 


advantage the Piery and symmetry of bis 
of the ride, he looked a remarkably handsome 


a producing a 





the part of the elder gentleman. A very stiff 
bow from Evnest. 

The music bad suddenly cesred, the musician 
evidently becoming aware of the proximity of » 
etren . 

” my cbild! come to me. This is Mr. 
Hazeldine; Dick’s friend. My daughter—Mr, 
Heseldine.” 

The sweet face bowed longer than convention- 
ality demanded—was flushed with confusion— 
nor was the girl’s embarrassment lessened by the 


tender, half-laughing face of Ernest as he re- 
cognised the “Elaine” of the morning's ad- 
venture, 


The guests fortunately had pas:ed through the 
open casements to the lawn, followed by Sir 
Richard and his wife, leaving Maud with Ernest 
to bring up the rear. 

“I fear Mr, Hazeldine, you thought me very 
upgratefal-—-” : 
és gp dl my yee I was Seorenrest for 

8 g, agreen revelation, 
‘ Elaloe’ should have confessed who she was this 
morning ; yet I trust she has sustained no harm 
from her extraordinary eacapsde, and that she is 
not very alarmed at my advent,” 

“ Nay, do not laugh at me, Mr. Hezeldine. 
You startled yet much, and I must have 
my rev ou to o me at 
alii ih fin 

“T accep with pleasure.’ 

Te was a delightful evening. Nothing was 
needed to enhance the pleasure of those who 
particl in the game, whilen to those who 
were old enough to prefer a seat in the shade the 

al movements of the figures, the {nter- 
of bright costumes and the merry laugh 
at non-euccess of some energetic effort to 
reach a» ball, formed “a tout ensemble of happy, 
nao t) aan . 
eb amongst people who stood apart was 
the Rev, Bagot Dalzell, watching the with 
no amiable expression of feature, Al h he 
saw that Maud and Ernest were enemies, the 
spirlted conteat between them seemingly afforded 
him Uttle satisfaction, With lowering brows he 
watched the game to Its close, and the frown 
as he heard : 

“Mr, Hazeldine, I bave beaten you.” 

“Tt {a a very pleasurable experience, Miss 
ag B ht the sardon! f Dal 

cang’ sar © expression of Dal- 
gell’s "See a wey rs corns, my ya 
Pg 6 ous features lenly paled, and from 
the |} the bright smile died ae 

**You are feellog chilly. May I fetch you 
a shawl?” inquired eat, noticing the sudden 


We will return to the 


It was rapidly growing dark, and the players 
separated to - oy for dinner, to worden 
however at the hospitable board of the baronet. 
The fare was choice, the wines were perfect, yet 
unusual quietude - ed. © Conversation 

There wasan entire lack of witticism 
happy badinage—a cloud seemed to rest upon 
the company... . 

The voice of the Rev, Begot. Dalzell, with a 
self ted about it, was plainly 
Influence on those 


Socially nomen did he make himself to 
rnest, malice prepense. FE 
tistical adevakel toa degree, Dalzell’s Pho 


ciHousness made the hot blood riee 
to Ernest's face when some « assumption of 
bordered on Insolence, 


su 
Geen last over the ladies retired to the 
drawing-room, whilst the gentlemen were linger- 


ba te ly 
joined Sir Richard on the 


‘Do you smoke, Hazeldine? I have ‘some 
choice Havannabs here.” 
Aa yes What a lovely night it is, and—- 
Through the open windows above them came 
 aneber rean psa nc a oma enn 
ah opening some 
Moilciows pectiestion 





The silence was broken by the baronet, 

"We shall be sorry to lose her.” 

"To lose her, Sir Richard!” was the aston- 
ished ejaculation. 

‘Yes. Have you not heard of her engage- 
ment }” 

A moment or two of silence, in which the 
character of the music overhead changed 

A wall of passionate feeling rislog with strange 
sgitation higher and higher, Then a hoarse 
voice said,— 

“I have cot, Who fs the fortunate indl- 
vidual ?” 

“ Bagot Dalzell, She marries fv two months’ 
time,” 

The storm of music was over, Subsiding with 
sobs and sighs it came through the evening air 
with a wonderfal pathos and died with sweet 
pathetic notes, as though expressing sympathy 
for a brave heart on the balcony and a white, 
drawn face full of pain. 


CHAPTER IY, 


"Bruce | Come here! Take up your position 
exactly in front of me, and listen to what I have 
to say.” 

It was the morning following the tenolas 
party. 

Seated on the bank of the trout stream was 
Ernest Hazeldine, addressing his dog with mock 
gravity. 

The dog, obedient to the command, had placed 
himself in the desired position, and was regard- 
ing his master with pra'seworthy attention, 

** This, sir, is the scene of the disaster,” 

The dog's mouth suddenly opened and a bright 
red tongue protruded, whilst his tail malotained 
a steady oecillation. 

“The lady would not tell me her name, bub 
she promised #0 look after the welfare of her 
boat to-day.” 

Whether the dog appreciated hie master’s 
meaning cannot be determined, but one ear was 
auddenly uplifted, {mparting to his face such a 
peculiarly questioning look the risible faculties 
of the epenker were upset, 

“Why did I come here? Also to look after 
the boat of course.” 

Impiicitly confident that the explanation was 
a right one, the dog resumed bis look of intelli! 
gence and attentton. 

“Bat you need not anticipate her coming I 
have met her since, and I think iv improbable 
she wili trouble about the fate of the crafe which 
treated her so ungallantly, or thik of a promise 
made to me ander compulsion,” 

The speaker, looking through the opening in 
the trees as he spoke, gazed long and earnestly at 
the clus colamne cf The Towers. 

Tha dog, judging from the fit of abstrac- 
tion that the interview was concluded, marched 
away. 

AL the same time a maiden, wandering among 
the labyrinthine flower-beds ab Tae Towers was 
meditating. 

“He will nob be by the brook to-day, as he 
was here last night. Why did he leave so 
saddenly, I wonder! Papa, too, looked very 
grave when he came in. Yot I must go, I 
suppose, he made me promise,” 

ud finished her. soliloquy with » merry 
laugh as she recalled the adventure of the 
previous day, snd entered the house, to reappear 
shortly after, attired for a walk, 

Aashe wended her way with light, gracefal 
steps by the brookleb toward the scene of the 
mishap a cold nose was suddenly pushed into 
the bare white hand by her alde and abuge black 
head caused her to ecream fnvoluutarily. 

She was reassured by honest, loving eyes and 
demonstrations of delight, as Broce walked by 
her side, occasionally lifting his heed for a caress, 
which she did not hesitate to give, wondering 
who hie master could be, 

There was no need to wonder long, for as they 


towing the boat Wg fe stream. 





It was a very simple good morning, and yet 
| there were tell-tale blushes on the girl’s cheek, 





rounded the corner of the path they med him 
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and had laughingly demanded a bouquet for his 
services, 


Standing on tip-toe to reach the button-hole in 
which he petitioned to have them put, with 
merry badinage she tried to meet the eyes look- 
ing earnestly into her face ; but she was not pre- 
pared for the depth of tenderness she found in 
them, and she feared to recognise the strange 
agitation and glow ia her own beart, or to Inter- 
pret the trembling of her fingers as they strove 
to fasten the flowers. 

A harsh, dissonant voice broke the spell ; 
something resembling distant thunder was heard 
through the trees, 

* Get out, you brute !” 

More thunder. Evidently Bruce was stopping 
the progress of some intruder, 

“It la Mc, Da’zall. Good bye,” 

Ernest had hardly divined her intention when 
she disappeared tebind the trees, wild flowers 
marking her way of retreat. 

Ominous sounds were ng from the path 
ahead, when a commanding “ Come here, sir,” 
from Ernest brought Benes | to his feet. 

At the same time appsared the Rev, Bagot 
Dalgell in a towering rage. 

"I will have that dog shot! I demand that 
you muzzle himat once. Hels rous.” 

And indeed he looked dangerous. Although 
crouching at Ernest’s feet, twe pearly rows of 
fangs were disclosed, and low, fierce growls ex- 
pressed how willingly he would bury them in 
Da'zall’s throat, 

A severe blow from the stick the clergyman 
carried had completely closed his left eye, but 
the remaining orb gleamed with fierce rage upon 
his assaflant. 

“I shall suggest, sir, that you make a rapid 
retreat,” said Ecnest, io suppressed anger, “ or 
you may repent hitting him.” 

For once in his life Dalzell had met his match. 
He qualled defore the three eyes regarding him 
with honest anger, and another deep, suggestive 
growl from Bruce settled the matter, 

With a look of malignant hatred he hastened 
down the pathway strewed with wild flowers, 

*' Good Bruce, go and take care of her.” 

Tae dog dashed past the retreating clergy- 
man and took up his position beside a fragile 
girl, who wondered at the disfigured face and 
why the Rev. Bagot Dalzell did not overtake her 
as she hurried homeward. 

* * * . * 

It was aventide. 

The bells of the Wttle church of Bingley were 
summoniag the villagers to worship. 

Toil-worn men and women, lads and lasses fn 
the bloom and beauty of youth, old men whoee 
allvered hair and tottering steps indicated they 
were not far from the great transition to another 
world, were hurrying to evensong. 

Weeks had passed by, and Ernest, on this the 
last day of his stay, entered Dalzell’s church. 

He had hoped to declare by his presence that 
he bore no malice, but Dalzell was away, a ueigh- 
bourlog minister officiated in his stead. 

Alone {n the large oak pew of the Travers 
famfly sat Maud, whom Ernest had steadily 
avoided elnce the contretemps by the brookside. 

The pure, spirituelle face, pale and unlike the 
Mand of two months ego, was bowed in devotion. 
All the gladness which once Irradiated the 
* features had departed, leaving a sadness and 
dejection which to him were unaccountable, 

Only once were her eyes lifted during thé 
service, and they were euffused with tears, 





He was almost opposite her, and as 
her eyes, attracted by the subtle fascination of 
pred cope Fe met ele yc: Rise nerve thrilled fn his 
frame ; bursting with te great 


Perhaps {t had not been kind to avoid her 

thus. He thought there was reproach In her 
sweet eyes. 
A great yearning to comfort her in her trouble 
entered fato his soul; but she hai given her 
heart to another, to whom alone belonged the 
tight to shield and protect her, and he was 
hardly a friend. 

It was a simple service. The quietude of - 
evening was typical of eterual rest and 
with the benediction of the aged mi Ther 
ing upon them the congregation slowly dispersed. 

Ernest overtook Maud at the little gate at the 
end of the pathway, and with grave politeness 
raised his hat, 

** Have you no escort, Miss Travers? Will you 
allow me to accompany you 1” 

The sweet face.was not lifted as she replied. 

“Tam alone, but do not let me trouble you, 
Mr. Hazeldine. I sesure you I am not afraid.” 

“T need no assurance of your courage, Miss 
Travers, yet, if you do not forbid me the pleasure 
I will wi wert company upon you,” 

He held the wicket open for her to pass 
through. Side by side they walked along the 
shaded footpath leading to The Towers. 

The moon had risen just over the hills, and 
her allvery beams fell whwert the beaten track. 

It was a a4 ge night for these two hearts, 
each trying to Its own secret A painful 
allence had come upon them, which each feared 
to break, 

The lights of The Towers were getting very 
near, At the last stile, ere he helped her to 
climb to the top bar, he gently detained her, 
holding her hands. 

The features he loved so well could not be 
hidden now, yet her syes were averted from the 
handsome face earnestly regarding her. 

ae offended you, Mise Travers |” 

o rep y- 

“TI return to town emagee. You will grant 
me forgiveness before I go 

It was cruel to keep ad esi there, Oml- 
nous signs proceeded from the quivering lips of 
approaching tears, while the white face was 
turned to him in mute appeal. 

Still he did not let her go. 

A Mw have oa answered me.” 

’ ve not to forgive.” 

“You will let A congratulate you, and wish 
you much joy In the fusure, oo Travers?” 

There was only a choking so 

How his heart bled for her I Pradence was 
almost forgotten—honour almost overcome by his 

t love, 

“ Maud, will you not tell me your trouble?” 

“Tecannot. This is very foolish of me. Let 
me go. Good-bye.” 

There was a wild bitterness in hie heart as he 
raised the proffered hand to his lips. With 
straining eyes he watched the retreating figure 
till {6 was lost In the darkness; then, with a 
heavy heart, he found his way back to the 
Hall. . 





CHAPTER V. 


“Huse! Oh! Mary——tread ight. Have you 
taken the key from the door? 

" Yes, roles,” 

“ Open the cacement gently, then. 
that?” 

‘* Only the creaking of the hinge, miss, Ugh ! 
how dark |” 

* All the better for my purpose, You aresure 
John will be waiting by the lodge gates 1” 

“ He promised me faithfully to be there, Migs 
Mand, and he never broke his word to me yet. 
Are you not afraid to venture down the avenue 
alone?” 

“TI would brave a thousand deaths, » to 
escape to-night. Be faithful to me.and will 
reward your fidelity. Lock the door from the 
fuside and retire to rest. Good-bye.” 


What was 





~ 


§ ogo tO from one of 
of The Towers, and with 
swift, noiseless un eeed {ts way under the 
lime trees. Oaly once did it stay to gozs long 
and vyror as though taking a last loving fare- 
well of the indistinct maes just perceptible in the 
darkness, Then the girl resumed her hurried 
walk with something like a sob. 

——— the end of the avenue she unlocked 
the gate of the lesser lodge and passed throogh 
into the high road. 

"Is > you, miss?” inquired a deep voice b: 
her sid 


” Yen, my good John, Where is the car. 


“ Hard by, mies.” 

As she ensconced herself in the close carriage 
to which he directed her, John mounted the 

-aeat, 

“Drive quickly. We have not much time.” 

On the still afr of the night preceding the 
marriage of Miss Maud Travers with the Rev. 
Bagot Da'zell was suddenly heard the roll of 
wheels, as @ close carriage, driven at a rapid rate, 
burried along the country road. 

Oaward it went, with unchecked speed, anti! 
it neared the red and green lights of some smal! 
raflway station, when a head was protruded and 
& sweet voice exclaimed : 

“You had better stop here, John, It will be 


— to drive too near.” 
a drawn up the by the side of 


the road he helped her to ht, and Maud, 
drawing the shawl closer ronnd her head, hurried 
Weuerees latform hm a we 

Oaly juet in time, b express canie 
thundering in almost Immediately. Amid the 
bustle and scurry which usually attended its 
arrival a tall, oe ae stranger descended 
and began to waar for his luggage. 


a i y'r lea _— 
The stranger vook to his rear to avoid 
the hand-truck » porter was oan along the 


platform, and placed his heel on the ty foot 
of « lacy immediately behind him, almost crueh- 


ing {t. 

No exclamation of pain proceeded from her, 
but the white, set ips of the part concealed 
face denoted the agony ahe was 

“A thousand for my clumsiness,” 
exclaimed the gentleman, suddenly round. 
Then seeing the frail, muffl anathe- 


matised himself ase *blandering ass.” “I fear 
I have burt you.” 

"Do not apologise, It is nothing,” was the 
response, in a low voice, 

In direct contradiction to her assertion she 
limped towards the train. 

** Let me assist you,” 

Very patiently, and with gentlemanly con- 
sideration, the stranger conducted her to a first- 
clase carriage. 

Something in his volce and manner strange'y 
agitated the lady, whom he felt was peering hard 
at him, but she was very timid, and the light 
from the station lamps was not sufficient to tone 
his features, 

* Stand cléar there, air! All right!” 

As with banging of doors and a scream the 


train left the platform the military gentleman, 
his curiosity aroused, walked to the box. 
“Clerk, a fee: passenger closely wrapped 
travelled by this train. 
Yes, sir 
“Where did she book for” 


“Did you notice what ‘class’ she travelled, 
sir?” 
“ First,” 
“One a single fare, Ashley.” 
“ Thank 


Into the dark night he went, stepping at 
briek rate along the he road leading to Bingley. 
It was a long walk, yet the pedestrian in a little 
over two hours rescued the lodge gates of Tue 


Towers. 
“I must ring the fellow up, I suppose. pil | 
What the deuce does this mean? Thies 


to his touch. 


gates ylelded 
Nolselessly closing it he burried along the avenue, 


ea though familiar with the ground. 
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"Qld Stiggins used to sleep in the weet wing 
of tne house’; T wonder it that fe his dormitory 
now! However, here goes!" 

The effect of a shower of gravel against the 
wiodow-panes overhead was instantaneous. A 
hesd, adorned with marvellous headgear, was at 
once protruded and a voice exclaimed : 

‘} Who's there?” 

‘Richard Travers,” replied a deep voice. 
“Come down at once, Stiggins, and come 


. The head abruptly disappeared, and the 
owner, ill-satisfied at 

unseemly hour, lighting a lamp, trudged down- 
stairs. : 

Softly unfastening the bolts the front door 
Bey S - open on ite hinges. Instead, how- 
ever, of the allvered hair and portly figure of the 
baronet & young fellow strode fnto the hall. 

“ , 


Mur—— 

In an instant a hend was clapped over the 
butler’s mouth, while a low voice exclaimed : 

“Don’t be an idiot, Stiggins! Do you not 

mga something tangible bout the 

There was too le a 
hand over the butier’s mouth, or he would have 
believed he saw a ghost. As it was, so startled 
was he that the lamp dropped from his hand, 
leaving them in utter darkness. 

“ Good Heavens, Mr. Richard ! is {¢ you, sic?” 
‘Hush! you will rouse the house, Refasten 
+ door and come to the library.” 

With shaking hands the old servant proceeded 
to reshoot the bolts. Then, picking up the lamp 
with trembling eagerness, he hastened to the 


“ How are my mother and father, S:iggins 1” 

“Not what they used to be, sir, afore they 
concluded as how you was dead.” 

‘‘Dead! What do you mean! Have they 
not heard from me *” 


E 


“ Maud | Whom ?” 
" Parson voone sir, more’s the pity, axing 


your pardon, sir. 
a Dalzell! Stiggins, where can I 


“The blue chamber is empty, sir.” 
“That will do excellently. Let no one know 
of my arrival, What time do we breakfast 1” 
At eight, sir.” 

“Then good-night. I shall want some shaving 


water.” 

N he found his way to his bedroom, 
leaving the butler ejaculating : 
a always were that cool, but this beats 
Silence reigned tn The Towers. ; 


Breakfast wae partially spread, and as the 
door he thought a servant entered and- 
heeded it not. 

A hand was laid on bis shoulder. 

“ Father 1” 

Swiftly the baronet turned. 

*My boy |” 

Who shall tell the ecstasy of joy which flooded 
the parent's heart, the light care 
worn face, the blissful reunion with ‘the son 
who was dead‘and Is alive again?” 

** Break it gently to my mother ! 








from the room, leaving mother and son locked 
in each other's arms in a close embrace. 


“© Yes, Sir Richard,” answered a bright little 


** Tell Miss Maud to come here at once,” 

Blithely the lnssfe d on her mission, 
returning with » look of well-simulated alarm. 

“'T have at Miss Maud’s door and have 
tried 1b, but have got no answer, Sir Richard.” 

Quickly the father and son dashed up the 
staire, 


“Rap—tap—rap! Mand!” 

No answering sound was heard. Vaguely 
pe ap a the a oe rng the door 

Ga Bea Seep Gitaven eto, terval’ de 
parture—an open letter aeking forgiveness. 


“Mr, Bagot Dalzell.” 
All was constermation at The Towers as the 
wae announced, 3s 

“YT will seo him,”’ said Dick, abruptly. 

** Good morning, Dalzell |” 

** Why—Travers! I thought you were dead !” 

*€] have disappointed you, I fear. The wed- 
ding will have tobe postponed. My sieter can- 
not see you this morning.” 

More cadaverous looked the clergyman’s facs, 
while the green glare of his eyes told of eup- 


“Cannot seeme. Why!” 

** She has run away !” 

Qafetly the words were spoken. For one in- 
stant Da'zall stood aghast ere, rising with a voice 
hoarse with anger, he said : 

“Then I wash my hands of the whole affair. 
I cancel my engagement, demanding at the same 
ona 1 gorges redemption of the 10 U’s which 

"The first part of your generous intimation,” 
sarcastically replied Dick, “I will endeavour to 
communicate to my sister, your considerate loan 
shail be redeemed by this post. Good morn- 

th freezing politenees he bowed the clergy- 
man from the room. Impotent rage was stamped 
on the Rev. Bagot’s countenance, for right well 
he knew that with Dick's advent a large amount 
of y returned to the Travers family. 

‘here were conflictivg elements of joy and 
sorrow {in the house-—joy for the returned one— 
sorrow for the missing. 

Completely mystified, the baronet’s suspicions 
rested upon Ernest, and acting upon impulse 
canner started for that gentleman's London 
office. 

Dick was standing on the steps of The Towers 
as the baronet ted, and he looked in no 
wise discomposed by the latest theory concern- 


{ing the disa 
* You will ask Hansldine to stay with us for 
a time, sir?” 


” , bless you, sir, as well as I knows my- 
you and Miss Maud, 


shadows to fall he 
stopped at the ci a pletureeque Ilttle 


cottage. 
ee 
instan’ ized him, 
*Te nurse?” 


"Yes, elr. Step in here, sir.” 
“Do not tell her I have come, but send her in 


for = 
Sanaa altel Ue. wveiing exe theough 





the white curtains of the little room. Silently 
the traveller sat—patiently waiting. At length 
the door opsned, 

“* Well, little runaway |!” 

“Oh, my datling Dick! My dear, dear 
brother.” 


Sobbing as though her heart would break, she 
leaned on his breast. Gently soothing her, as 
he might have soothed @ child, he walted until 
the wild storm of weeping subsided, The inter- 
view between brother and alster was a long one. 

** Jast one thing more, Maud: Mr. Bagot 
Dalzell desires me to intimate that he breaks off 
the engagement entirely.” 

The terrible strain had been too much for her. 
She had fainted. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ernest HazecDine was teated in his office in 
London. Hot and uncomfortable, he had not 
done a stroke of work satisfactorily, and a settled 
gloom had fallen upon his handsome face. 

“ Well, I suppose it is all settled now. I hope 
she will be happy.” 

Some parchment deeds were spread open on 
the desk before him, but the soliloquy did not 
sem to have special connection with him, 

* Gentleman wishes to see you, sir.” 

** Show him in.” 

* Sir Richard Travers!" 

Ucter amazement was written on every linea- 
ment of Ernest’s face. The baronet had assumed 
a look of austerity, yet he was somewhat taken 
aback by the honest surprise with which Hazel- 
dine regarded him. 

No trace of guilt was fo the honest, open 
countenance, no filnching in the eyes which met 
hie, 
“* Hazeldine, where is my daughter ?” 

With sheer perplexity and astonishment, 
Ernest regarded the baronet, while his Ups slowly 


articulated : 

" Your daughter }” 

*€ Tt ill becomes you, sir, to assume an air cf 
amazement, One would think it evflicient for 
any man to cajole » virtuous girl from her home 
and parents in the dead of the night, without 
playing the hypocrite or seeklog by subterfuge 
to » 


“Silence, Sir Richard! Whatever may be the 
unfortunate catastrophe which has befallen your 
daughter, I sssure you I am ignorant of the 
whole affair.” 

The steady determination of the young volee, 
the integrity written on every feature, staggered 
the violent baronet, and finally convinced him, 

Taking the seat offered him and wiping the 
perspiration from his brow, he told Ernest the 
whole story, commencing with Dick’s return 
and Maud’s disappearance. 

“Was this marriage obnoxious to her, Sir 
Richard }”’ 

“Tb was imperative.” 

"Most probably she has taken refuge with 
some of her friends.” 

“We wili hope for the best. Now, Hazeldine, 
I have to ask you, from Dick, to stay with us for 
@ month,” 

“ But, Sir Richard ——” 

“Nay, no buts, lad, you will come.” 


* “ . * * 


A month sped by. 

Major Travers returned from Ashley with wel- 
come intelligence. A quiet interview with the 
baronet succeeded, and Maud, forgiven, was re- 
stored to home and love, 

She had been ill, but the joy of meeting her 
brother, the loving attention, and above ali the 
removal of care from the young life, were rapidly 
restoring her 

Ernest was still staying at The Towers, for he 
and Dick were firm friends. Indeed, everybody 
liked the good-humoured mg lawyer, a 
everybody's manner dec . No, not every- 
body, Maud had become very shy and reserved 
to him. Yet was there ever when he came near 
a soft light in the averted eyes and a warm suf- 
fusion of damask cheeks which told of some 
strong emotion. 
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“Ernest, my boy, come here,” called a voice 
from the conservatory. 
*' Yea, Sir Richard.” 
“What do you think of these plants 1” 
“Lovely. Bat I want jaet a word with you.” 
“Tam at you service, Ernest.” 
“TI love your daughter, sir, and——” 
“Twill have nothing more to do with these 
live affairs. Have you epoken to Maud!” 
“No, sir.” = 
“ Toon I leave it to her discretion.” 


Seated by an open window, with some crewel 
work in her hands, sat Maud T, avers, Tae bloom 
avd beauty of health had returned to her cheek, 
and she looked very lovely in the light of the 
setting sup. 

But the light was — and the girl set in a 
reverie, gazing over the hil 
in the sweet eyes. Evidently her dream was a 
very happy one, for a smile played round her lips, 
when a step was heard on the balcony, and the 
work was instantly resumed. 

“How industrious we are! Ib Is too late to 
work longer, Miss Travers, and the sunsed is 
lovely. Will you not come andese li?” - 

“ With pleasure,” was the soft, tremulous 
response, 

Side by side they wandered down the avenue 
of lime trees, coming at length to a stile, Gently 
assiecing her over, they traversed the pathway, 
perfectly happy in each other's presence, 

“The beauty of our country makes one feel 
very giad, Mr, Haveldine,” 

“Tt was very beautiful five weeks since, Mies 
Travers, and yeb one of us was unaccountably 
gad,” 


A provoking sun-bonnet hid the face his 
mirthful eyes desfred to see. 

* You must not remind me of those days, they 
are Inexpressibly paiaful to me. I only desire 
to forget them.” 

"And the boating excursion t” 

Again the sun-bonned protruded Itself. Placing 
bimeelf so as to stop her further advance along 
the pathway, he gently removed the ob- 
jectionable hat, ang his handsome face was bent 
down close to the uncovered head as he whis- 


pared, — 

* Must fb all be forgotten ?” 

"Forgetfulness ig nob imperative,” was the 
coy response, 

** Then will you tell me why ycu were #o sad 
on that last evening of my stay }” 

“You know.” 

** Has all the sadness gone?” 

“Yes.” The pleading eyes were raised to his, 
* Do not ask me any more,” 

“ Only one more question,” he tenderly replied, 
* Will you answer ft?” 

“*Tf I can.” 

The sweet, ehy eyes had drooped, and the 
head war bowed. Something told her as he took 
possession of her hands wha’ that one question 
would be‘ and she feared lost he should discover 
her secret. 

“ Maud, do you love me ?” 

w Yes.” 

No one but Ernest could have beard the tre- 
mulous whisper, and he sealed the confession 
with a kies, Folding her fa bie arms in one long 
embrace, oblivious to all but the bliss of having 
won the love of the sweet girl who had pro- 
mizei to be his wife, he was quite unaware that 
a gentleman In clerical garb stood a silent spec- 
tator of the scene, 

Slowly they wended their way back to The 
Towers, the pure, ‘happy face by Ernest's side 
raised to bis in loving confidence. 

pe you will not run pr Dee 4 darling a ‘ 

he only was & provoking pout whic 
had to be dissed away, and a soft pressure of her 
arm assured him he had nothing to fear. 


4 * * we = 


The golden leaves of autuma were roblog the 
trees in a foliage of gold, when a wedding was 
solemntsed In the little church of Bingley. 

As Ernest led his bride from the church, 
Squire Maifern, with his rabicund, jovial face 

with. plensure, met Sir Richard Travers 
in the porch, For one instant they hesitated, 





then, grasping each other by the hand, sband 
dor over ths San tale of tebe oF ay.” 
The families at The Towers ar 








PARTED BY TREACHERY. 


—~10t—= 
(Continued from page 151.) 

After one of these night raide, as she was 
golog from one tent-—where she had made all the 
wounded comfortable—to another, she saw an 
officer being brought in, for the moon had risen, 
and it was almost as light as day,and as she paueed, 
“ if she roa por rng woes x of 

enemy's eunning treachery, heard 
him say in low,laboured tones, that were strangely 
familiar to her, 

‘*Doctor, tell me the truth, am I mortally 
wounded 1” 

“It is no use deceiving you, Vane,” returned 
the doctor, “ you are.” 

“My husband !” murmured Bina. 

‘Have I long to live?” he continued, still 
more faintly. 

Not half-an-hour,” returned the other, re- 
luctantly. 

“Then, whenI am gone, send this packet and 
note to the lady whose name fs on it, Promtse 
me faithfully to do this?” 

‘There is‘noe need,” cried his wife, falling on 
her knees beside him, “I am bere.” 

For a moment the glazing eyes look up Into 
hers without recognition, the cap and dress altered 
her appearance so greatly; then he mur- 


mured,— 

* Binal” 

" Yor, it is 1.” 

“ And—and—you—forgive me 1” 

" Willingly, fully.” 

*T—did —a—cruel—wrong,” he whis- 
pered, y: 
“Don’t epeak of it,” she implored, holding a 
cup to his lips, “ Take this.” 
” To—is—ueeless, My minutes—are—num- 
bered.” 
“ Don't speak,” she urged, raising his head on 
the blood gushed out from his 


“7 — mnst —time— short, Wife,” with an 
effort to lift himself, “ one—kies—of—your 
-—own—accor d.” 

She bent her lips to his, holding him close in 
her arme, 

And so he died ; his head on her br his 
lips kissed by hers. His yo arms the 
story, and gently she laid him down, and gave 
the necessary directions to some of his men 
concerning the removal of bis body to the 
capital. 

She felt a great sorrow for him, but had not 
much tims to grieve, Her hands were full, so 
many requiring her attention that it left her 
Motle leisure, Directly the war was over she 
went up to Alexandria, where the hospital was stili 
full, and purses greatly needed. Dally she went 

gh the wards, soothing the sick and dying 
with her gentle touch, her words, and ever 
looking for the one face her eyes wearled to see. 

Oze morning che came into the ward, pacing 
slowly down between the rows of little beds, with 
their ghastly, pale-faced occupants, when sud- 
denly she was startled by a loud ehriek, and 
turning, saw a man struggling violently with one 
of her orderlies, and apparently trying to get 
to her, 

In a moment she was at his afde. 

a Peard ! ” 

She laid her hand caressingly on his head— 
his struggles ceased as if by magic. 

Sq haw you would come at last,” he said, 
looking up at her. ‘ Ouly you have been such a 
long, long time.” 

And then he relapsed into delirium, and for 
dase ac’ nights she never left him, fighting 





_— ” 
inch by inch for possession of him, and a} 
rare Saar aan He — and ont 
, very, very tock him 
from the hospital to some cheerfiil rooms, and 
continued her ministrations, — 

“BI,” he said one day, when he was better, 
catching her band as she handed him something, 
* teil mo, what was it parted us?” 

And she told him the whole ulstly and 
gently, reserving for she had examined 
the packet Msjor Vane left, and found that 
the girl supposed to be Peard’s cousin and tho 
rightful owner of Lockhart Hall was an illegitimate 
child of his uncle, Mr. Lockhart’s wife never 
Bevin had _ family. Vane argu —- but 

ept the secret, knowing 80 
he could teres Biantets 0 eaininas wee tna 

“My noble dariing,” cried Peard, when she 
had finished, drawing her Into his arms, ‘‘ You 
sacrificed yourself for me }” 

** Yes, Peard, for you.” 

** How can I thank you! How can I show you 

Get the lease,”” sald, simply, hi 

“Don’t try, p ” she ly; hiding 
a blushing face on his shoulder. 

“ Bat I must, And now, tell me,” putting his 
hand under ber chin, aud turning face 80 
oye wipro look Into Mid blue eyes, 

* is there anything to Ds 2) now—any- 
thing between us ? ay 

“ Nothing.” she answered, softly, drawing the 
rpms | from her finger and placing it on 


“My beloved, mine at last!” he erled, rap- 
turously, kiseing the lips that were now his 


own. 

They were married ‘a few weeks later, and 
sailed for England st ones, and there were great 
rejoicings at Tracey Place and Lockhart Hall on 
their arrival as man and wife after all they bad 
suffered and gone through. : 

Ta the 
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re 


voices, And Bina, in the joy d 
motherhood, forgot those dark days whwn she had 
sacrificed herself for her children’s father. 


[THE END. } 
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HER FATHER'S SECRETARY. 


—01— . 
CHAPTER XLVIL 


“Tus world will be none the darker because 
you are out of it!” pr Gwen, " and who 
will miss a life as valu as yours |” 

“Ne one, that is sure,” replied Marfe, with 
a stiffening lips, speaking with the greatest 
difficulty, 

“ Certainly not,” responded Gwen, promptly. 
“T am glad you realize that.” ~~ 

“FT ought to be glad to leave a world that is 
hard enough ab best,” said Marie. 

‘That is the firet sensible remark that I have 
heard you make,” cried Gwen, rae} ering 
that made the cold perspiration ‘stand out in 
heavy beads on Marle’s face and the blood to turn 
almost to ice in her veins. “The world fs such » 
dreary place; to die should be counted a great 

ri f° 
Pie Bat bow am I to dle” murmured Marie 
in a faint voice, cho back 't 80 % 
rose ee tint lige os dhs Sedan tao Weed 

*] bave not quite thought that out,” replied 
Gwen, as os * “Have you any way to 

t » + 


A wild hope up in Marle’s heart, 

“T will tell joa,” tes aie, tremulously. ‘We 
will both go down to the 
river, and Iwill throw myself 

ou — 
P “Not cut in Gwen, with a look of subtie 
cunning fn her eyes—" no, you are uot to leave 
this room! Did you suppose for a moment that 
Po let you pass that ee tae into 
maddened, gleaming eyes maniac 
came a look that made tho flesh on Marie’s bones 
fairly creep with Intense terror. ‘‘I have given 
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the subject of self-destruction much thought,” 
continued Gwen, k glittering eyes 
fastened keenly upon "and I know a 
hundred ways. 


‘Tam sure you do,” ventured Marie, faintly 
realizing that her precious life was at stake, and 
that ab all hazards she must keep up a lively 
stralu of conversation in order to prolong time, 

* T have made ft a great study,” pursued Gwen, 
“and I have mastered-ft.. Death should be in- 
siantaneous——quite as quick as an electric shock, 
if it should be so accomplished.” 

“Ah, Heaven!” gasped Marie, under her 
breath, “send me help, or let me drop dead 
quickly? This torture will soon drive me as mad 
as she is |” 

Ah! if help would but come! 

Marle looked at the door, The daring, wild 
nea ogo mg ei ~~ that she might 
at one oor, ib o 
and dash down the corridor. Ker ary 

She measured the space accurately with her 
eyes, and involuntarily took a quick step forward; 
but in an Instant Gwen was beside her with a 
hiss that made her shriek aloud with terror, and 
ee steel, were pressing her 
neck. 

—— not resist by the agen pic He 
or show auy-resistance, although she could 
the pea og sn a her bod 


for the Insane woman whose white fingers 
bound so tightly about her neck, ai 
Ab! let. death come quick'y—quickly | was 
her wild, allent prayer. 
Suddenly the white hands, to like bands of 
steel, loosed thelr terrible grip from about her 


7 
godine 
aspen leaf, and her teeth chatterin 5 nT 


j 


"T have bt of an excellent method of 
doing the work,” pursued Gwen, “See!” 

As she uttered the exclamation, she drew from 
b- cofls of her dark, curling bair a long, thin 

ver 

“This plunged into the heart would produce 
death as less a8 [astantansous,” she went on, 
slowly. “ We shall try it atall events.” 

“Do—do—you think that the best method }” 
breathed Marie, quakiog with wild alarm, but 
not daring to draw back or show the least fear 
as Gwen pressed It close to the region of her 
fluttering heart. 

“Do you know of a better one?” inquired 
ea Gwen, sharply; "speak quickly if you 


Ah! how should she answer her! Her very 
life depended upon her quickness of thought, 

" Yes,” she replied, promptly, “' this is a very 
old way ; we were speskiag of employing a new 
method, were we not?” 

The white hand that held the long, thin aflver 
pin — 80 yearn! was eee. a pn 
from the cruell erous position directly over 
Marie's throbbing haw. : 

“ Let me hear about ft,” said Gwen, studying 
her face with all the cunning and keenness that 
the ineane usually regard those with whom they 
are 


“Tt fsa diffieuld way, bub ibis grand. People 
who die that way.are very grateful, because their 
souls always wander back and find resting: places 
In the Learts of rosea,” 

“That isa very poetic and beautiful fancy,” 
murmured Gwen, adding, quickly: “If you die 
ey I chall take the same course, I should 

e my spirit to return and live in the heart of a 
rose; bat you have not mentioned how it Is to 
be done,” 

"One must gather a nosegay of roses and— 
and one of weeds,” began Marie, making the 
idea up in her busy brain as she went along. 
"The roses must be those great blood-red ones, 
coo you have some In the garden down 

iw.” ’ 

“ Well,” said Gwen, impatiently, “ go on with 
the formula ; one must gather a handful of roses 
and one of weeds, What then?” 

‘And place each of them in half a glass of 
water, letting them remaiofor at least ten minutes, 
until all the aap is drawn from both flowers and 
weeds into the water,” 


“ you hesitave tv ecied Gwen sbrilly, 
eyeing suspiciously ; “ w wrong ? Don’t 
you know what is tobe done then 1” te 
- “Yes,” murmured Marie; “both flowers and 
weeds are then flung aside and the waters in 
drained. Death is 


ld be very well, 
we shall have to 
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** Many people jast discard the water of the 
weeds and drink only the water draiced from 
the roses, The result fs quite the same.” 
“No,” replied Gwen, sharply, “that will not 
do; we have no roses hers, and you shall not go 
for them. You muet not pass 
room,” . 
Per sas a and I will awalb you here,” 
*We'shall neither of us leave the room, This 
fone agg nape pin will answer the purpose,” 
wen uplifted her arm and 








atruck swiftly. There was a wild cry, and the 


sound of a heavy falling body; then all was 
stiH in the room, 


CHAPTER XLVIIL 


Mariz had been mistaken, fortunately, in 
believing the little maid, whom ehe had suc- 
ceeded in pushing past in the corridor, had 
swooned, 

The moment Marie had disappeared up the 
stairway she was on her feet, and hearicg the 
excited voices in the corridor above, rushed 
quickly from the houee and cut into the etreet 
in hopee of meeting some one of the family, or 
some friend, to whom she might relate the story 
of the woman who had pushed past her, fairly 
forcing her way into young Mrs, Dane's presence, 
and the high words which had ensued. 

She waa fortunate enough to meet the gardener 
end one of the grooms, and to them the maid 
breathlessly related her story, and brought them 
back to the house with her at once. 

“ She bas been with my lady sometwenty minutes 
already,” panted the girl, ‘and she will be more 
than angry that I have not summoned come one 
ere this to ber ald and put the impertinent 
creature out of the house; but I had to run eo 
far before meeting any one} Come, make haste ; 
we shall be fully ten minutes longer in getting 
to the house,”’ 

Three-quarters of an hour! Ah, how much 
msy happen in that time! Many a life has 
drifted out of the world within the lapse of fewer 
moments—from health and strength hurled down 
into the dark mystery of death. 

Three-quarters of an hour Marie had been in 
that room, and the last half-hour of {it had almost 
robbed her of reason, 

It was the lest straw that broke the camel’s 
back—the last limit of the horrible tension her 
nerves were undergoipg—when Gwen, whore 
violent insanity was growing more Intense and 
dangerous with each passing moment, sprang 
towards her with the uplifted instrument of 
death, 

One terrible cry broke from Marfe’s death- 
cold lips—one awful cry for help—and then a 
horrible darkness closed in around her, and 
she fell at Gwen's feet, unmindful that she was 
at her assailant’s mercy. 

That try rang out wildly through the wide 
corridors, and waa answered by a great shout 
from below. There was the sound of hurrying 
feet, and the next moment the two servants, 
followed by the terrified maid. had reached their 
young mistress’s door. 

Within, all was as atill as death. 

“ Heaven 1” cried one of the men, “ the door 
is locked, and upon the inside,” 

"There is but one way to do,” returned the 
other ; “ we must force open the door. Come ; 
put your shoulder to the panel,” 

ois was no sooner said than done. 

The door fell in with a great crash, and none 
of the three who stood there transfixed for a 
single Instant to the spot ever forgot the sight 
to thelr dying day, Tbe woman who had pushed 
past the maid lay prone upon the floor, either 
dead or in a deed faint. 

She had evidently been dieguized, for the cap 

she wore, together with the grey wig and blue 
glacces, lay on the floor beside her. 
Bat it was not this which caught and held 
their attentlon—it was Gwen, thelr young mis- 
tress, She was bending over the fallen woman, 
raining lightniog-like blows upon her with a loug, 
thin, sharp inetrument that looked like a dagger 
to them. 


Heaven was kind to Marie; the steel of her 
corset caused the instrament to glance aside each 
time wide of its mark; but this the frenzied 
woman who bent over her did not notice or realiz:. 
It took the uolted strength of both the groom 
and the gardener to disarm Gwen and hoid her 
until more help could be summoned, 

‘Young Mra. Dane has. gone stark mad! 
Heaven save and protect the beautifal young 
lady |” they murmured to each other, holding 
her as gently as they could, 

Bat littie attention was paid to Marie, save to 








dash water angrily in her face, and cry out to her 
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when she opened her eyes and gazed around her 
In bewilderment, that she should suffer the full 
penalty of what she had _ saying ehe had 
driven ae Mrs. Dane insan 

Marie struggled to her feet, ‘nd tried, fn a few 
broken words, to tell them all; but they would 
not listen, and In the excitement of the moment, 
in having a severe struggle with Gwen, who had 
almost wrested herself from their p, Marie 
made her escape from the room and out of the 
house, taking care, however, to secure the con- 
fession Gwen had fortunately written before she 
had swallowed the draught which had cost her 
her reason, 

“T shall be in time to save poor little Gladys, 
I hope, and this confession will be the means of 
it,” she muttered, clutching the half-written page 
tightly, and hurrying breathlessly up the street 
to the court-house. 

No one noticed the dishevelled figure in black 
that made {ts way into the crowded court-room, 
so intense was the excitement at that moment in 
Giadys’s trial, for 1p was at this instant that the 
jurors who held poor Gladye’s fate in their hands 
filed slowly into the room. 

Not a sound broke the appalling stillness, 
painful in its intensity, in the crowded room save 
the slow tread of the twelve good and trne men 
who slowly filed to their places, 

It all seemed like s dream to Gladys. Ah! 
why did women weep and strong men turn pale 
aud bow thelr heads as they watched the ex- 
pression of those twelve faces } 

There was nothing but sorrow and deep emotion 
on each one, 

Asone hears a voice in a dream, Gladys heard 
the question, — 

“ Have you found a verdict, gentlemen ?” 

And she heard, too, in a deep, husky voice, the 
words, — 

“We have.” 

“Do you find the prisoner at the bar innocent 
or guilty ?” 

There was an fostant of utter silence, then, 
like a low, moaning wind among a forest of trees, 
came deep sobs from every part of the vast room, 
The intensity of the scene was: terrible ; even 
the sobbing ceased, and every eye was turned 
upon the stern, pale man who turned his head 
quite away from G'adys as he answered the 
question : 3 

* Gui—-—” 

There was a terrible cry near the doorway 
that cut in upon the foreman’s verdict and 
drowned It, 

“Hold!” cried a woman's voice in a wild cry 

—"hold! in the name of mercy and justice! I 
can prove the innocence of the prisoner at the 
bar! In the name of the angels listen to what I 
have to say!” 

And as she spoke she made her way through 
the dense crowd to the judge’s desk. 

“Why, it is Marie,” Gwen’s maid, or rather, 
the girl who was once Gwen’s mald, whispered 
Mrs, Melville to her husband. “ What can she 
have to say? What does she know of the burn- 
ing of The Mount, I wonder } 

Mr. Melville looked curiously at the girl, and 
somehow an icy wave seemed to sweep over his 
heart—a sensation that always came to him like 
a forewarulyg of coming evil. 

At the next moment his premonition was 
vt Lien both jad 

7 — udge, jury, and populace!” 
cried Marie, roll wo ay on ~— to 
prove to you that the prisoner yonder never 
committed the crime for which she Is held here. 
The Mount was burned by a torch applied to it 
by the hand of Gwendolen Dane!” 

The effect of these words was intense, Hoarse 
cries and shouts and a Babel of voices drowned 
Marie’s, alao the shouting voice of Mr. Melville, 
who vowed if he conld but reach the woman who 
uttered that {nfamous lie—woman though she 
was—he would choke the Ife upon her lipa | 

For a time {tb seemed as if almost a riot had 
been created, so great was the excitement. 
Women fainted, and men cursed in their endea- 
vours to clear a passage through the excited, 
surging crowd to carry them out into the fresh, 
pure air, 

Mr, Melville, in his mad frenzy, drew his 





revolver; but before he could aim it at the 
woman, who took her place, pele and calm, he 


‘was hurried apr the court-room, followed 


by his hysterical 

And when something like order was restored, 
Martie, Jae att calm, clear beaia told Lt gey 
story— from inning to oO 
tifal Gwen’s yada. 

The breathless interest of the vast concourse 
of people was too intense even for an exclamation 
when the told the thrilling story of what hap- 
pened at midnight at the Black Pool, and how 
Gladys was lured to the tower and there confined 
@ prisoner until afcer the marriage was over ; 
and then, the last and most cowardly act, of how 
Gwen had attempted to remove all trace of her 
crime by the terrible fire. 

Gladys had listened like one turned to stone, 
but as Marie described with thrilling pathos that 
terrible conflagration, and what the girl's agony 
must have been ¥ 1en she realised the doom 
which must be hers, because no means of escape 
seemed possible, Gladys jumpsd to her feet with 
a ringing cry that almost transfixed all that 
heard i, 

“ Oh, I remember—I remember all now! The 
awful fire, and Rupert coming to save me—the 
black volames of smoke-—the awful glare of the 
fiery tongues of fame! Yes, ib was Gwen who 
tried to murder me at the Black Pool, who 
lured me to the tower and made me a prisoner 
there |” 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


Tue thrilling scene which had transpired in 
the. court almost electrified the simple village 
folk. 

In less than an hour’s time every one had 
heard of it, and was discussing it, and telling 
each other in whispers of poor little Gladys’s 
innocence, and of Gwen’s crime; and the horrible 
retribution —Insanity—that had overtaken her. 

Every one asked how Rupert Dane had taken 
it, and then those who had been eye-witnesses 
in the densely-crowded court, told how he had 
risen to his feet deathly pale as Marie had pro- 
ceeded with her story, 

He had listened like one almost petrified until 
she had reached the very end of her narrative, 
and then the bitterest groan that ever was heard 
fell from his lips, 

He had crossed over te where Gladys sat, pale 
and tremblio 

“T thank Heaven you are acknowledged tnno- 
cent before the enact as I have always firmly 
belfeved you to be,” he said, huskily, then turned 
and made his way through the crowded court- 
room to his home. 

Mr, Melville and his weeping wife were awalt- 
ing him in the library, but the servants told 
how he hurried past it, going at once to his 
wife's room. 

He sent the attendant into another apart- 
men‘; but he did not close the door or draw the 
portieres ; he seemed quite to forget her near 
presence and that she could hear all that trans- 


Gwen was standing by the window, looking 
out listlessly over the sunlit garden. 

He stepped up to her and laid a heavy hand on 
her arm. 

She turned slowly,but there was no smile on 
her face, no glad cry of surprise and joy as in 
the pest when her eyes fell upon the face of him 
whom she loved so well. 

When he met the dazed, uncertain stare of 
those dark eyes, as he realised that the light of 
reason had fled, all the bitter rage and horror that 
had filled his heart againat her when he had dis- 
covered her sin, melted into the deepest pity. 

Despite her crimes in attempting to murder 
— and In setting ere The Mount, a — 
0 regret ewept bh his heard at 
pcan ah that bad coertakon ber 

Why should he not ply her? She was his 
wife—the young wife who, despite his coldness, 
had loved him with so idolatrous a love that the 
angels in heaven might have wept for her. 

Poor Gwen! poor girl ! pean in that pitiful 
moment he thought of the words he had so often 
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heard on her lips—words that had been wont to 
touch her heart and always bring the tears to 
her beautiful eyes when she uttered them : 


* What is there in such agony as this 
Better than the unconsciousness of those 
Who, never loving, dream not of its bliss, 
And, never losing, taste not of its woes. 


Life's star had set for Gwen. Ah, Heaven! 
the pity of it, and she so young and fair, and she 
had loved bin so ! 

He had come to her with bitter, scathing 
words on his Mps and abhorrence in his heart ; 
but the words stuck in his throat as he met the 
for-away stare of those listless, dusk eyes. 

“Gwen, my poor Gwen !” he said, in 8 voice 
husky with emotion, holding out his arms to 
her, 

She did not spring into them, and nestle her 
dork, curly head against his shoulder. His volun- 
tary offer of a caress had come to her too late, 


‘ Too late for repine when the doom has been spoken, 
Too late for the balm when the heart is broken.” 


“Gwen,” he murmured again, “do you not 
know me? I am Rupert—your husband.” 

She drew back from him and looked ab him 
wistfully. 

*T have been watching the sun shining on the 
roses,” ehe murmured, “and one of them, that 
great red rose yonder, bending to and fro quite 
aloof from the re:t, infolds my heart and soul fn 
its tender crimson leaves. When Rupert comes 
you must point it out to him. Say to him, the 
soul of Gwen is in that rose, and when the dew 
is on it they are Gwen's tears.” : 

Rupert dropped into the nearest seat, and 
groaned alond, 

Ab, Heaven! this was terrible, terrible !|— 
almost more than he could bear. He caught her 
fluttering, outstretched hands and attempted to 
draw her toward him, but she resisted bim. 

" You must not touch me !” she cried. “ Roses 
are too fragile for the touch of rude hands.” 

He tried to talk with her—tried to comfort 
her, and to break the dark clouds that obscured 
iam heute sweeps er 

ach momen strange idea it her 
was entombed in the heart of a red rose took a 
eee last fn despair he 


Both Rapert and Gwen's parents objected 
strenuously to have her conveyed to an asylum. 
They engaged the kindest but strictest 


wing of the villa, where the sun shone all day 
and the birds sung among the trees outeide, bud 
where there were no roses In view to distract her 
thoughts, 

Expert specialists bad been sent for, and one 
ech wadl'bvety dir expuaaed te ballet shan hat 

every one 
incurable, 


insanity was 

‘'She might have a long life before her,” they 
sald, “ but never through all the long years that 
might come and go would the clouds be lifted 
trom her mind,” 


i 
3 
i 
: 


oe under the willows in the country 
c 

om vent lag neon Redd ett 
wen begged 

to have darling brought to her. 

they had Sees ded te Guat ae 
morrow. No one dared tell her that Gwen's 


‘see my darling lying 
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SOCIETY. 


Tarez new shiels or cot: are to be erected 
before the Queen returns to oral next spring. 
Her Majesty has chosen the sites. 

Tue Emperor of Austria is to spend the month 
of Pp ey at Aprarinee the yoy Riviera, 
an accompanied there by his youngest 
daughter, the Archduchess Valerie, and her 
husband. 

Tris on the cards that the King of Denmark 
may in Dacember make a quiet visit to the Prince 
and Pcincess of Wales at Teattinabans. and that 
he may go later to Athens. Everything how- 
ever, depends upon his Majesty’s health. 

Six months will have elapsed, before the 
London season practically begins, owing to the 
death of her Majesty Queen Louise, The Prin- 
cess of Wales may, if things are likely to be dull, 
appear at Court in May and fulfil some public 
engagements, 

‘Tae Prince and Princess of Wales will make 
Sandringham their head-quarters for many 
weeks, In January it is thought that their 
Royal Highnesses will go South, and that they 
will visit King George and Queen Olga at 
Athens, 

Tear is only one woman sdmiral In the 
ie ty tee Queen of psa She holds this rank 
ia tl ussian navy, an orary 8 tment 
conferred upon her by the late Czar, = her 
father held the rank of high admiral. 

Tus Ozar of Russia. probably owns a greater 
quantity of china than any other person in the 
world, He has the china balonging to all the 
Roealan rulers as far back as Catherine the Great. 
It is stored fn an immense closet in the Winter 
Palace ab St. Petersburg. 

Kina Oscak of Sweden isa brilliant talker, s 
clever musician, # keen sportsman, an accom- 
plished man of letters; and the Queen is a 
veritable angel of mercy, who, while her strength 
lasted, was unwearying io works of benevolence. 
Of late years, unfortunately, Qaeen Sophie has 
been a great Invalid, and has been compelled to 
lead the quietest life possible, rarely taking part 
in Court functions ; but even to-day her interest 
= —— work is undimished, and her hus- 

and’s regard her as their good an 

Seeder or IzaLy owns, te we the 
ex Queen of Hanover, the finesd necklace of 
pearls im existence. She does nob, like her 
deposed majesty of Hanover, possess -a elx-foot 
ere these love beads, every one an absolote 
match in and colour, bat so extensive and 
precious are pearl ropes that her maids are 
obliged to wear @ portion of the collection all the 
while in order to assist the Queen in keeping the 
gems pure; lustrous and healthy by constant 
contect with warm human flesh. 

Awona the exhibits which will shortly be on 
view ab the South Kensington Museum is a 
lithograph of the Pcincess Royal of England, now 
the’Empress Frederick, which possesses no com- 
mon interest for the British public, for iv te 
sigued “ V.R. del. and lith., Feb., 1846,” and was 
executed by the Queen herself. When the newly- 
Pete er ag mad a Feodora of Saxe- 

elaingen ts our shores, az she is expected to 
do, that relic of the pasb ought to be shown to 
hor, for the Hitle girl of four ands half years 
old delineated fn that picture is her august 
grandmother, and the portrait and her raph 
were the work of her i gine sheep 0 en & 
young and bepPy wife, mother, and monarch. 

Born the German Emperor and Empress are 
great lovers of flowers, and numbers of 
them are employed every day for the decoration 
ote. Tinperial dinner table... The.receptacies in 
Ww 


have lovg 
sbalke, so as to give an impression of lightness to 
the general effect. When banquets are gs 
to about two or three hundred guests, ft fs 
usual to place a vase to every two guests; but 
for smal dinners a greab many more are tised in 
proportion, 


c tang and». few. leaves of 
‘ they are consist of silver 1 $ 

ple Ssreibaaksb sind eal tye of cut gles, ne eet “we « 
§ Seep lg sara 





STATISTICS: 


> 


——e 


Tare are said to be more than 1,437 cycling 
clubs fn England alone. 

Tx clear water sunlight penetrates to a 
depth of over 1,500 feet, 

Or 1,000 deaths in Earope, 16;are by violence; 
in the United States 41, 

Firty thousand Bank of England notes are on 
the averag. made daity. 

Tue delivery to the House of Commons post- 
office fs sald to amount to between 7,000 and 
10,000 letters dafly. 





GEMS, 


Tue true reward of a workman is not his wages, 
but the conscionsness of having done a good job. 

ArTEeR a mah has made a good record}for him- 
self, it is time wg aly hunt up_ the pedigree 
somebody has left 

TILL a man can judge whether they} be truth 
or no, bis understanding is but little improved, 
and thus mem of much reading are greatly 
learned, but may be little knowing. 

FRIENDSHIP’s msibilities are next to those 
of marriage. ene sm patience, charity, comfort, 
adaptation, gentleness, thoughtfulness, - 
fishness, sympathy, loving rebuke of e 





u 
vil—the 
exercise of all these and more qualiiies and atiri- 
pao aee obligatory in him who calls himself a 
friend, 

Dory ts a debt—something that we owe to 
somebody else. There isn’s an important duty 
in life that heeds to walt for the solution of any 
man’s doubt. There isn’t a single duty thad 
needs to walt for the solution of any man’s 
doubt. There isn’t a single duty tha needs to 
wait for the settlement of any question. Do 
not allow yourselves, then, to make excuses. 
Doubt that which {snot proved ; believe that 
which is probable ; have faith in that whose past 
gives @ reason for faith ; be nod credulous. 


ed 
~ Sn ee 











HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Cracker Puppnvo,~-Split a few large crackers, 
cover the surface over with raisins and place the 
halves together, tle closely in a cloth, and boll 
fifteen minutes. Serve with a rich sauce, 

Sricep Tomators. — Twenty ripe tomatoes, 
sealded and peeled, two quarts vinegar, eight 
pounds sugar, four table spoonfuls each of clana- 
mon, cloves and allspice. Boil until thick, stir- 
ting often, 

Pickiep Rep Canpacs.—Slice cabbage Into a 
collander, sprinkle each layer with salt, let ft 
drain two days, then put into a jar, boiling 
vinegar enough to cover, putin a few wlices of 
red beet-root, Choose purple red cabbage, 
Cauliflower cut in bunches and thrown in after 
being salted will look red and beaatiful. 

Eoa Batts —Boll four eggs for ton clantes, 
put them into cold water. When quite cold, 
ae 4 put the yolks or Fe a, — with the 

r) & raw egg, @ spoon our, one spoon- 
fal of - re oe oS eae 
tarragon, Rub 

ake into ballé, and dr 
water, These make & good garnish 


Savcs ror Prvum Poppe —Break two eggs, 
together, in a saucepan, Sailr in 
ustes mch brown sugar as they will take up. 
Add halts pint of cream or rich milk, a pluch 
of salt and one » grated... Boll until 
g add one tablespoon- 
fal fiae butter, one wineglass of brandy, and as 


much good cooking wine as will make it about 
the thickness of boiled custard, 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Tax favourite method of fishing in China is 
with a trained cormorant. 

Tae grave of an unmarried woman fn Turkey 
is often ted by a rose carved in atone. 

A Berutn watchmaker has perfected a mechan. 
lam capable of nieasuring and recording the 
1,000ch part of a second. 

Tue tiger’s strength exceeds that of the lion, 
Five men can hold down a lion, but nine 
are required to hold a tiger. 

Tus smallest salary paid to the head of a 
civilised Government is £3 a year to the Pre- 
sident: of the Republic of Andorra in the 
Pyrenees, 

Neancy all Russian leather fs tanned with 
birch bark. Thies gives it the peculiar pleasant 
odour which is so admired, and at the same time 
protects it from ineects. 

Oxz of the largest foresté in the world stands 
on fce. It is situated between Ural and the 
Okhotsk Sea, A well was recently dug in that 
region, when {t was found that at a depth of 35) 
feet the ground was still frozen. 

A Frence doctor has invented an electric 
helmet inside’ of which is a small motor that 
vibrates strips of steel, the motor making 61) 
turns per minute, This whizzing is supposed 
to cure nervous headache, aad pud the sufferer 
to sleep. 

A Brim patent agency announces that 4 
Polish engineer has found a method of chemically 
treating straw In such a way that ib can be pressed 
into @ substance as hard as stone and cheaper 
than wood paving, for which it is expected to 
prove a substitute, 

A sacx-rittrya machine has been invented 
which poe a ee Se ee hae 
bat registers num . 
Ib will toe dieouiga to pub more ix than the sack 
will hold; and tended by a single man the 
machine will dispose of sixty sacks an hour. 

THERE Are no more Conservative people in the 
matter of dress and family customs than the 
Datch, and their little queen has become doubly 
dear to them through her devotion to the quaint 
national dress aud her love for many other of 


long The 
artillery has the ca’ dimin- 
ished, Austria, Turkey, and Spain are the only 
countries whose cavalry their artillery 


of France, the Sardis bes children re- 


town, Their dinner at | consists of eoup, 
bread, tables, meat, and a of wine, At 
the ng of summer of winter each 


In Nagasaki, Japan, there is a fireworks-inaker 
who manufactures pyrotechnic birds of great 
exploded, sail jn a lifelike manner 
perform many movement: 
me tere The secret of 

i ke has been 


éldest child of the family 
ears, 
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OUR CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBER. PRICE 2p. 


Ready, next TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 22nd. 





Contains (in addition to all the 


ordinary features) the extra Sixteen-page complete Christmas Story, e:ttitled, 
“IN THE BRIGHT WU LETIDE.”’ 


Also, the opening Chapters of an interesting Serial Story, 


“BROWN AS A BERRY.” 


ORDER EARLY TO SECURE A COPY, AND MENTION IT 


TO YOUR FRIENBS. 








ROTICES TO CORKESPONDENTS. 

Bos, —Addresses are never given. 

Momrs.—There is no licence required. 

B. D. @.—Sue through the county court. 

T. F.—The tenant fs clearly lable for both. 

Oc> Tom.—We doubt whether you have any claim. 

Manx.—He has only a life interest in the property. 
ae A. G.—The attestation might be called in ques- 


Mo ag Bsit.—Yon had better inquire of some cos- 
ca tala to Inland Revenue Office for a 
= Reapes.— Within twelve months from date 
pa te enter ne obligations todo so, unless 
—- is from the Italian, and means 
Pano nog from the district registrar or at 
ae Hates Fen te show It to a pro- 


Tawogamos.-—" heda” is ‘ 
“a weak ¥ Prenquneed es i the 


P. W,You put yourself entirely in the wrong by | 


Wornizp Wirz —You 
" = i are protected by the Married 
Minta,—Black would to look 
got rasty, but dark or 
Wattin.—Consult @ solicitor ; 
a ; much depends on the 


Nax.~The white of an plied at once to 
or scald gives prompt relief” , — 


Ipomts.—It will asanredly not stand in 
your appointment to Civil Service. nett, ies 


Susanwat —A servant cannot in circumstances 
compel her malatresa po give her a character. 


4 “Loxvow Reaver” Lover —It indicates 
comes of a hairy race, that and nothing more. ein 


TorataicalL.—Ali dyes are injurious if used 
length of time. he an ple teas Fed ‘gn 
Youre Baoraer.—Such acta of courtesy pleasant 
and should be observed whenever it ls possible. 
M. §.—It is much too . 
walk m ee ear: 


you are in a better 
Stoprorry.—It would be to address 
widow by any other than her late "s Dame. si 


Leomarp.—Registered letters are seldom lost : 
ao few letters lost in the peel anes leesine 


Browarrs.—¥air hair end with light bi 
Syee, are usually foand ia cdasepertish, wesvesten 


Lzo,—The child must have attained of 
{ams nnd bata the seventh tem 2 penn cage avons 


Aymie.—You must state what kind of pastry you 
‘want to make ; It is of no use to make ® vague general 


raw potatoes anfiicient to form a thin pasts, theo add 


Looirer — Grate into some clsan water some peeled 


request as you have put it, | some very finely- powdered pumice-stone ; apply witha 


WwW. T.—it you take tho house at a weekly rental a 
| week's notice is sufficient, although the rent may by 
agreement be paid at longer intervals. 
| Wovtp ne Warrerss..—You should go to a tablemaid 
who goes out to wait tables and get some lessons, or to 
an hotel and pay head waiter for leszons. 
Nesvovs.-—Java |s said to be the region of the globe 
where i¢ thunders oftenest, having thunderstorms, on 

nety-acven 


| an average, ni days of the year. 
Ome weo Wants ro Krow.~-A m e by banns 
in any name, whether true or assumed, ia lega!, and the 


ofapring of such marriage are legitimate, 

Ornaxcsg Brossoms.—The strictly proper way woul 
be to send both wedd and reception cards to all of 
the friends whom yeu to be present. 


HER GREAT-GREAT.GRANDMOTHERS SHOES. 


the most 


Lover or Fux.—We shonld think the dress would 
stand washing, if done very carefully, and not stretched, 
and was afterwards hung in the shado to dry. 

8. 0.—Meerschaum are made of a el 
found chiefly in More the Turkey’; 
sroal! quantities are also got in Spatn and Carolina. 


Scavreoiovs.—He must be moderate in hie 
ene: of See eee went the g for 
them weakening his delight tn higher things: 

Bess —Never wash them in hot water. Make « 
lather of soap, and when it has cooled down consider- 
ably, wash, rinse and dry them as quickly aa you can. 

B: T. A.—It should be 


Rovian 8 ‘ge 
OPSCRIBER. He Damir fay en Sor rel 
and for thom in 


Sree tar ot ce at time. Kill all 
to 





aponge, thoroughly cleaning the whole. Finish by 
washing well with clean weter and afresh cloth, Give 
it a fall day to dry, then varnish, 

Lavaea.—Catherine de Medici was the daughter of 
| Sarenso de Medici She was born in Florence, 1519, 
and died in 1589. She was the wile of Henry Il. cf 
Franoe, and mother of Francis 11, Oharies 1X, and 
Henry 111. During the minority of Charles sho was 
queen regent. Sho precipitated the wars of the 
Huguenots, and instigated the massacre of Bt. Bar- 
tholomew. She was a woman of great ability and force 
of character, but utterly immoral. 

Wurexo H.—The freedom of the burgh is an empty 
| honour; in old days until a man was made free of the 
| burgh he could not open business or set up trade in 





| it; those who possessed the right bad their names 

j entered on the roll of burgesses, and “— B. 

| recognised as su: or or leading citizens; is 
retained, and ane man has the freedom conferred on 
him he is enrolled among the superior citizens, with 
right to be siscted te the town oouncil, if he likes to 
offer himself to the ratepayers. 


t 
Tavnspav's Cutto.—There are several different ver- 
aslons of the rhyme you mention. Hore is one: 
** Monday's child is fair of face, 
Tuesday’s child is full of grace, 
Wednesday's child is full of woe, 
Thursday's child has far to go, 
Friday’s child te loving and giving, 
Saturday's child must work for a living, 
But the obild that is born on the Sabbath-day 
Is blithe and bonny and good and gay.’ 
| Constant Scvscermmen.—Take two ounces of white 
curd soap, or of cold-cream soap, a quarter of au ounce 
aid ounces of water aud 


uniform paste, 
potaab, and stir the mass well 
| jar and use, when cold and set, as follows :—Rub the 
| paste on the gloves (on the band) with clean flannel, 
| and as the dirt disappears, use more clean flannel to 
| brighten them, If the paste gets hard, add warm 
water. 

Oxtia.—-The French at Waterloo had practically lost 
the day; Napoleon’s force was disorgauised and tn pro- 
cess of falling to pieces before Blucher arrived, but tili 
then Wellington could not make the advanoe 
e@ French; it 
} shonld be understood, however, that Napoleon was 
aware of Blacher'’s advance, and detached a large 
division to intercept and defeat him ; that movement 
was not successful beyond delaying the Prussian 

"a arrival on the ground ; he should bave joined 

lorees with Wo at four iu the afternoon, but 

did not arrive about seven; the French wero 

then, as we say, a defeated force ; it was the Prussians, 

—— assisted in their rout, and pursued them 
retrea 











Tue Lowpow Reaper can be sent to any part of the 
w Picante as bendy suteetietie. 
su 


and Eightpence. becri 
for’ the Monthly Part, Scbaneee fertdioess Part, is 
Right Shillings and Kightpence, posi-free. 


pte Dame Rowena, Faaee ond Senn (ere to 
print, and may be had of any Booksellers. 
NOTICE.—Part 449, is Now Ready, 


free, Bightpence. Also Vol. ae 
. : 
Hoth, 4s. 6d. 


I, bound in 


Tax INDEX to Vou. LXXIL fs now Ready; Price 
One Penny, post-free, Three-halfpencs. 

ALL Lerrens To sz ADDRESSED TO TEE EriTor 
; wr Reaper, 26, Oatherine Strect, Strand, 


«". We cannot undertake to return rejected manu- 
scripts. 
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ALMOST INCREDIBLE—YET TRUE. 


Is it incredible that an illness of fourteen years 
should be cured in two months? Some may say 
it is impossible. But why is it impossible? A 
fire that has been blazing and smouldering alter- 
nately for fifty years may be completely extin- 


guished in an hour. The most thorough and | 


permanent reforms that ever took place in human 
affairs have been comparatively sharp and sudden. 


at certain kinds of evils, the element of time 
hardly enters into the calculation. In some parts 


of America, for instance, the tremendous change | 


from winter to summer practically occurs in two 
or three weeks. Every statement in the annexed 
letter has been carefully verified, yet in the middle 
ages the result would have’ been attributed to 
no power less than a power able to work 
miracles :— 

“In the summer of 1875,” says the writer, 
“after my confinement, I took a cold chill and 
failed to get up my strength. Cold, clammy 
chills broke over me, and I felt too exhausted to 
stir hand or foot. I had a bad taste in the mouth 
and my tongue was coated with slimy matter. 
I had no appetite, and after every bit of food | 
ate I had pain at the chest and a sinking feeling 
at the pit of the stomach. My breathing was 
short and laboured, and I had to be propped up 
with pillows. 

‘“‘ My knees and feet were swollen, being puffed 
up like a bladder; and after a time they broke 
out. For months I lay in bed unable to do any- 
thing; and at other times I could barely walk 
about the house. I slept badly at night, and got 
little rest night or day. 

“For fourteen long years I continued inthis 
low, miserable state; sometimes feeling better, 
and then bad as ever; but all the time in pain. 


all kinds, but nothing did me any good. 
“Often I was so bad I] thought I should die 


and was attended by the doctors and clergy. All | 


my friends and neighbours believed I would 
never get better. 

‘In August, 1889, a book was sent to me b 
post, in- which I read about Mother Seigel's 
Curative Syrup, and the good it had done many 
persons. The book described my own ailment, 
and I then resolved to give the remedy a trial. 








I sent to Messrs. Gratton and Co., the chemists, 
at Belfast, for a supply; and, after taking it a 
short time, I felt it was doing me good. First | 
could eat well, and the food agreed with me; and 
my breathing was easier. 

“On this I persevered with the medicine, and 
gradually but~surely I grew stronger ; and in /wo 


| months was in good health, all the pain and de- 
I tgl you that when the right forces get to work | 


pression having left me. I have since been well, 
keeping Mother Seigel’s Syrup in the house as a 
family medicine; and it always maintains us in 
health. This remedy has saved my life. You 
are at liberty to publish my statement, and refer 
any inquiries to me. (Signed) Jane Usher, 
Aghadalgon, Glenlavy, near Lisburn, Ireland, 
August 17th, 1897.” 

This most remarkable case of cure is well 


| known throughout the district in which it took 


place. The lady is the wife of Mr. Robert 
Usher, grocer and publican, and both are highly 
respected in the Aghadalgon district. Mrs. 
Usher states that since her wonderful restoration 
to health, the medicine which did the work is to 
be found in every house in the district, and in 
every instance it has benefited the persons with 
whom she has spoken. ~Both she and her hus- 
band tell their friends and customers of what it 
did for them. 

Here we have a case of chronic dyspepsia, 
with profound complications, of fourteen years’ 
standing, cured in ¢wo months. It seems amazing 
—it zs amazing—yet it is every word true. 
Other medicines failed, for the simple reason that 
they were not the right ones forthe disease. 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup triumphed, as it were in a 
moment, because it was the right medicine. It 
had power-over the disease, as water has over 


| fire, or has sunlight and heat have over the dark- 
I saw doctor after doctor and took medicines of | 


ness and damps of night. Beyond this point all 
is mystery. But what of that? Life itself isa 
mystery ; and so are all things that concern and 
promote it. The practical fact is, that Mother 
Seigel’s Syrup crushes out disease when other 
treatment is vain, and snatches from death thou- 
sands who, without’ it, would soon close their 
weary eyes in the sleep that knows no waking. 
That is why (like Mrs. Usher) they spread its 
fame wherever illness and pain cry out for 
succour. 
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She Came and WHhent. =~ 


a, oe 


| on met bow g~ pede veel aoe ad 
e de on why nay haga 
Or as the tender lights that 

SO Cenk of die ston the sky. 

rade -srn Bae 


dawn 
Her t the sombre night ; 
Her ows Ae wade the blossoms shine, 


To swell for her the blithest notes. 

But, when she went the blushing day 
Sank into silence chill and gray, 
oe uae vans jeer go w 
And sudden night possessed world. 
O fond desires that wake in vain' 

She ne'er will come to us agatn ; 

And now like vanished perfume sweet, 
Her memory grows more vague and fleet. 
Yet we rejoice that mora by roorn 

The sad old world seems less forlorn, 
Since once so bright a vision came 

To touch our lives with heavenly flame, 
And show to our bewildered eyes 

What beauty dwells in paradise, 








9 the Bright Huletide. 


CHAPTER I. 


I supross in all the fair North Country there was no family more bonoured 
and respected than the Warews of FitzCarew. Rumour asserted they came 
over with the Conqueror, and that one of their ancestors fought at Hastings, 
Rumour may have been mistaken in some of these details, but the fact 
remained ; the name was knowa and revered through the breadth and length 
of Blankshire, aud to be a Carew of FitzCarew was considered a higher 
honour than an earldom. 

Alas! alas ! trouble, which comes to so many, did not except this proud 
old house. A time of ill-luck began for the Carews. The reigning Squire, 
a boon companion of George IV., mortgaged his fair acres up to the hilt, and 
thinned the timber, which had never before listened to the woodman’s axe ; 
his son was a gambler, who brought further omBarrassments on the old estate. 
And so it went on, one long series of misfortunes, until, at the beginning of 
the present decade, the. grandeur of the old family had fallen so thoroughly 
that most of their lands bad fallen into other hands, and the Squire bad 
much ado to keep up an establishment worthy not his rank or position, but a 


Everything was scarce at FitzCarew, not only money, but furniture, 
dresses, and servants. One single male retainer pow moved where ten or 
twelve had been wont to serve ; a very few rooms sufficed for use, and the 
young daughter of the house, the very last of the FitzCarews, bossted no 
Jady’s maid, but herself arranged her glossy tresses and attended to the 
toilet which, in spite of her father’s reverses, always had aa air of grace and 
fashion. 

Hubert Carew was not a-popular man. He had offended Blankshire on its 
most sensitive points, .He did not bunt, though his ancestora had been 
masters of the foxhounds for centuries ; he neither shot nor fished, both of 
them sports dear to every real Blankshire heart ; and, crowning offence of 
all, he did not marry in his own county, where there were plenty of well to- 
do damsels who, in spite of his fallen fortunes, would gladly have been 
mistress of PitzCarew, but chore to wed a foreigner—anyone born out of 
Blankshire, in local significance, 

The smile of Heaven was riot on this union, people raid. Mrs. Carew was 





penniless, and her busband’s circnmstances were such that a wealtby wife 
would have been a godsend to him. No one knew much about her, save that 
she came from Devonshire. Mr. Carew had taken her abroad directly after 
the wedding, and nothing more was heard of them till just one year after, 
unexpected and unwelcomed, there drove up a close carriage to FitzCarew, 
from, which descended a decent motherly woman, evidently a nurse, with a 


| long-robed baby in her arms, and Hubert Carew bimeelf, a broad black band 


upon his hat. 

That was all. The baby's life bad cost her mother’s, and Audrey Carew 
lay eleeping in a foreign grave. The Master (as he was called in north- 
country fashion) never mentioned his loss, never sought sympathy or con- 
solation ; he settled down among his own people, und devoted himself to his 
little daughter. 

For eighteen years he lived thus, and each year found him poorer and 
more embarrassed. He did not dissipate money as his father and grand- 
father had done ; be seemed to spend next to nothing, and yet his affairs got 
more and more bopelessly into confusion, till, on Joan’s eighteenth birthday, 
ruin was very near. 

The daughter of the Carews was a beautiful, high-bred damsel, with dark 
lustrous eyes, a face with bright southern colouring, and the thickest and 


' silkiest of black hair. She was a Carew, every inch of her, the villagers 
| said, and her father secretly regretted she bore no resemblance to her sweet, 


dead mother, 

Not that he loved her less ; it wonld have been impossible for any father 
to have cared more for his daughter than Hubert Carew cared for Joan. For 
ber sake he bore his bitter burden, more bitter and heart-breaking that hia 
neighbours ever guessed ; for her sake he prayed for life, even when life had 
lost all its brightness. 

Miss Carew had a liberal education ; Miss Carew was never denied any- 
thing she desired. Whoever else went short, whatever else was done withont, 


| Joan bad all she desired ; and so, by degrees, the girl lost all belief in their 
| difficulties. She knew, in a vague eort of way, they were not rich, that they 


could not keep up a state befitting their rank, but that a day might come 
when FitzCarew itself should belonz to them no longer, when they were cast 


| forth, lonely wanderers, into the wide world. She had no idea; she knew 


| the Carews. 


her father was often troubled and anxious, but she never guessed it was for 
her sake, that, dearly as he loved her, he would have seen her married thank 

fully just that he might be sure sho had a protector when he was taken from 
her. 

It was winter time, December was more than half-way throngh. The 
Master (we will use the Blankshire title for Hubert Oarew) sat at breakfast 
with his child, the post had jast come in, and he was reading hie letters with 
a grave, thoughtful face. 

‘* Papa, what time shall we go to Lady Aylmer’s?” asked Joan, looking 
up from the omelette she was eating with such dainty grace. 

Last year Miss Carew had ‘‘come out,” and now she went to every party 
in Blankshire. True, the Master did not return his neighbours’ festivities ; 
that mattered nothing. His handsome, scholarly face and his child’s beauty 
were welcome everywhere ; the prestige of their race bung over the last 
members of the grand old family. 

**J don’t think I can go, Joan.” 

**Not go! Why, it was settled last week !” 

Lady Aylmer was a new-comer in Blankshire, and she paid great court to 
In common with the rest of the county, she ignored the total 


| puin that was impending. She knew, as did most people, that the Master 


was in difficulties ; but, then, she knew he had been so for years and years, 
go that she Jooked on it as Joan did, as a chronic disorder that might be 
inconvenient, but was by no means alarming. 

“*Yes,"’ said Hubert, slowly ; ‘‘I know, birdie; but I have letters here 
that will keep me at home.” : 

** Let me stay, too!” pleaded Joan, 

** Nonsense ! little one ; go and be bappy.” 

‘*T don’t think I shall be happy without you. Aylmer Court is not the 
liveliest place in the world.” 

** 1 thought you liked Lady Aylmer ’?” 

Joan locked steadily into the fire. 

‘*T like her when I am with her ; but-—~- 

*“ But what, Joan?” 

*€T don’t think she is sincore." 

The Master had doubted that before now himself. 
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ibden't like the way she treats Miss Chesney,” went on Joan, Shalastiy. 
‘behaves just as though shé were a tervant ;.and Miss eas Reed 
4. , 


bly Ot ecco, I faney.” ; 

Joan drew up her bead ‘ 

** What do you mean, papa? We are not poor like that. We mag not be 
rich, like Lady Aylmer ; but we can’t phage ta Miss ey. 
Why, she has only forty pounds oe gg eagthe ( Aylmer pays her!” 

The Master wondered, ho’ y; ¥ could secure even such a 
emg he a ta ing when pty try An awful fear came to 
him of Joan Shy 2d be youth in the servitude of some crotchety 

a Lady Aylmer ; but he pusbed the picture resolutely aside. 
The child is sure to marry,” he told himself. 

Wet pecamen really, papa ?” asked Joan, returning to the charge. 

** Not to day, dear. To-morrow or Thursday I hope to reach the Court.” 

“But what sball I tell Lady Aylmer ? * 

** Say that someone is coming to. see me on business. Make my regrets to 
her and Sir John.” 

“‘T hate“ people coming to see you on business,” pouted Joan, ‘‘ They 
make you so dull.” 

The Master sighed. 

‘* I will promise to get cheerful before I present myself at the Court.” 


Evening had “ee the gloom of night crept over FitzCarew. Its fair | 


had departed, carrying with her much of the brightness of 
the grim old: honse. Hubert Carew was always-a melancholy man, but 

ion of care was always on his brow whenever fate 
separated him from his only child. 

Dinner was at six to-night, and it whs laid for two by the Master’s orders ; 
but instead of the bright, winsome face of Joan there sat at the end of the 
table phy ay a -looking man, whose eye was as keen, whose mind as 
clear, as though he had not long ago entered his sixth decade. 

It was Marston St. John, nominal head of an old-established firm of 
peg but who really had almost retired from public life, and only left 
his little paradise in Kent when the affairs of an old and valued client 
seemed to need his personal attention. 

Such a client was Hubert Carew. Ever since Marston St. John’s grand- 
father founded the firm they bad managed the affairs of the Carews, and in 
justice to them we must observe that had that reckless family only followed 
their advice things would ‘have gone very differently. 


The two men sat opposite each other. They presented a stri contrast 
—the one successful ‘yond bis dreams, prosperous, wealthy, the head of a 
family he bid fair to follow in his steps. With no trouble in life, eave a 


slight tendency to the gout, his years sat lightly on the lawyer’s brow; and 
a casual observer, in spite of the twenty years between them, might well 
have supposed him to be the younger of the two. 

There was very little conversation during dinner, aad that of the most 
trivial nature, but as soon as the cloth was removed Hubert Carew gave up 
his attempts at self-command ; he buried his face in bis bands and fairly 


groan ; 
“it is quite | true, I suppose!” he cried, desperately. ‘‘ Can you eee no 
way of escape?” 
The lawyer looked into the firs, not to deliberate ; he knew his answer too 
well for that, only to gain time. 

**T am afraid not.” p 

‘*Think-of the centuries FiizCarew has been in the family. It will kill 
me to leave the old place, not that I wish to live. Heaven knows | have 
suffered too much for that. If Joan were but married I would go, only too 
gladly, to join her mother.” 

Mr. St. John sighed. 

“I have feared this step for*years ; why Mr, Ford has not foreclosed before 
I can’t imagine,” 

“* He has been paid his interest regularly." 

‘* Yes, but it is low interest for such a sum! Few men could afford to 
keep a hundred thousand pounds locked up ail these years.” 

“He is a rich man.’ 

** Enormously ! I suppose he is one of the largest millownerts in York- 
shire. ” 


‘A millowner Lord of FitzCarew! It is enough to make tho Carews | 


rise from their graves.” 

“Hardly that,” corrected the lawyer, gently. ‘‘ You know Sir John 
Aylmer, who is nothing in the world but a millowner’s son |” 

* And when does the man want possession 7?” 

“ He is in no unseemly haste; he offers to pay off the other creditors, and 
leave you a free man.” 

** | shall never be that.” 

There was such an utter despair in bis voice, euch blank, bopeless misery 
in his face, that St. John was touched. 

‘*Mr. Carew,” he said, with as much deference as though the ruined man 
had been a millionaire, ‘am I right in thinking it is not only this money 
trouble that distresses you ¢” 

A little silence, then simply,—- 

‘‘T am going to trust you with my miserable story,” said Hubert, after a 
pause. ‘‘Shut the door, St. John, and tarn down the lamp. i couldn’t tell 
what I have to say in a bright light like this.” 

St. John coolly tarned the key in the lock, and lowered the lamp to the 
faintest glimmer. All this he did in perfect silence; then he came back to 
his seat opposite the Master, and waited for him to speak. 

** Do you remember Joan’s mother!” 

Not ‘‘ Miss Carew,” not ‘‘ my wife ”—he spoke of his lost love only as 
** Joan’s mother ” } 

** Perfectly.” 





“The sweeteat,, _ howe eee e} 
She loved me as DavE of & 

" “She was all that,” She was. ease Bweetest 
wowen J ever met ; but ome ae gry mesag ty soe of your Jife-long 
grief? “Do you think i, her to see useless existence 


you have led ever since 

“You hit hard, St. ‘eke, but I Oe 

“Tf I speak too freely forgive me . 

* Bat yon don’t know all. You sa St you know how [ loved her, 
aud you believe me mourning toe at Mian, tell you I was never more 


thankfol than when I closed Gorine’s ove 
St. Jobn’s first im = that the oT eskas must be-mad, but there 
*T, who loved 


was notbibg of insanity in Habert’ s clear, dark eyes. 

“T killed her!” went on the wretched man,  hebienty. 
het better than life itself, planted the dagger in her heart which lew her | ” 

** You must be dreaming es 

“'T wish I were. I can remember the whole scene as if-it were but yester 
day. We were abroad, retarniog slowly homewardé, that the heir wo so 
eagerly expected might ‘be born in England. We were in Paris, expecting to 
cross in a day or two, when a mestage was brought that a lady wished to see 
me alone on urgent business. She sent a card with the name of 
my deceased wife.” 

Marston St. Jobn started. 

“Ab, you never heard of that madness. It happened when I was at 
college, and she ten years Te senior. I found her out for what she was in 
six months. We separated, ving her half the allowance I received from 
my fatber. I don’t arom To f-2-dozen people knew of my mistake, Long 
before I met Audrey the-mews came that I was free. Before I married my 
darling | I had grown to. look on that first wretched entanglement as an ugly 
dream.” 

Marston St. John listened with rapt attention. In his eagerness he drew 
his chair a trifle nearer to his client’s. He noticed then that Hubert Carew’s 
face was asher white, and he trembled for the results of the interview upon 
his nervous, sensitive frame, 

“The card was brought you with her name-—do you mean the name that 
you bad given her ?” 

‘* Just that—‘ Kate Carew.’ I thought at first some of her relations had 
come to beg money.0f me, and brought the card as their introduction. The 
fearful truth never dawned upon me.” 

** And you went downstairs ?” 

“IT did. We had a very pretty selon, divided in the middle by curtains 
of thick silk, which were usually drawn, I only mention this to explain the 
rest... I came down and entered the room abruptly ; then every drop of 
blood in my veins seemed turned to ice. It was the woman whom the law 
called my wife.” 

* And you are certain? Sure it was no imposture ?” 

“T was too certain. She had a bold, daring face, handsome after 

ecertain style ; but there was one peculiarity about it no one could imitate. 
Her hair was blue-black, but in the front there was one long white tress. 
As wy eye fell on the white lock hope died at at my heart.” 

‘* It was really she ?”? 

‘It was. Mean, petty, vindictive revenge had made her spread abroad 
the report of her death, trusting to deceive me. She had been gecking us 
for months, She threw it in my teeth that Audrey was—({I cannot put it 
into words)—-that the child we were hoping for could be no Carew.” 

* And whai did you do? 

“TY was beside myself. I tried threats, persuasions ; I offered money. 
She was deaf to all. The utmost I could prevail was that she promised to 
keep the secret until the next day, when I was to call on her.” 

He paused, as though to take breath, drained a glass of water that stood 
near him, and then went on,— 

“She went, I threw aside the curtain, meaning to go into the other 
room, and breathe air that had not been pollinated with her presence, but as I 
entered it I saw what almost broke my heart, Audrey was lying unconscious 
on the floor, One look at her face and I knew she had heard what I would 
have died to keep from her. It seemed to me then to matter little whether 
my secret was kept or not since it had reached the creature I best loved.” 

8t. John took his hand and pressed it warmly. There were tears in the 
lawyer's eyes. He had listened to many strange stories, heard many mys- 
terious confidences before, but never one which interested or saddened him 
more than this. ~ 

“There is little more to say,” went on Hubert, wearily. ‘‘ When morn- 
ing dawned my Audrey had left me, and I had a little nameless child. 
People who knew how I had worshipped Audrey marvelled to see my dry 
eyes, my calm self-concern, and they little knew the burden heavy at my 
heart.” 


** And the other ?” 

*““Whot” 

“The woman the law would call Mrs. Carew.” 

Carew shuddered 

“T think even sho felt guilty when she heard of her work, At that 
mowent it seemed to me nothing mattered. I dared her to do her worst. 
Then she asked me if I would lik like Audrey's child to be branded as——. 1! 
anced not give you the details. We arranged that she was to keep the secret 
while I supplied her with money. She would not name any stated sam, #0 
that I was at her mercy. In all these years I have never dared to refuse her 
demands, though I knew they were bringing me to ruin,” 

* But she must have spent thousands. 

“** Aye, and tens of thousands. Money flies fast when it can be had for 
the ne, and goes to supply the waate of « gamestress and a drankard.” 

Has ste fallen as low as thai?” 
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‘She has fallen as:low as it is possible, only I have no redress ; my hands 
tied.” 
a You must have suffered.” 

“offered |! Aye, my days have been one long anguish; my life one 
living agony.” t ; 

‘Tt has told on you. 

«Aye, Lam full twenty years younger than you, and-yet I look your 
senior. Inever could have borne it but for Joan.” 

‘* And she knows nothing?" 

‘Nothing in the world. I don't think she has. any idea even how great 
are my difficulties, I did just give her a hint to-day that it would bes 
relief to me when I saw her safe in a good man’s keeping.” 

‘* A relief wl 

nspeak 7 

‘* But everything must be revealed then.” 

“ Any man who wooes must do so for herself alone, since everyone knows 
she is penniless ; anyone who loved her would not forsake her for the cruel 
misfortune which is in no part her fault.” 

It was the irony of fate that a few days afterwards Herbert Carew’s wife 
died, and was verified this time beyond a doubt. 


ee 


CHAPTER II. 


Mn. Forp and the late Sir John Aylmer bad once been close friends ; both 
were rich men, both had made their wealth, but yet there was a great 
difference between them. Aylmer began life asa mill-hand at a few shil- 
lings a week; James Ford was the son of a manager, received an excellent 
education, and succeeded to his father’s post. He vever knew the dradgery, 
the rough companions, the coarse associations, which perforce were Ayl- 
mer’s lot. 

James Aylmer got on, overtook his friend in the race for wealth, and for a 
time seemed to surpass him ; seemed, that is, because Ay!mer’s one aim was 
to appear rich, and make people pay court to him for his wealth, ‘while Mr. 
Ford hated all display and ostentation. One stuck to tho. old business, the 
other sold his share as soon as it would realise his expectations ; one set up 
for a fine gentleman, went into Parliament, and tried to force himself into 
the best society ; the other went on in his native place, respected and 
esteemed by those who knew him aa a pleasant neighbour and scholarly man, 
and yet never guessed the almost fabulous wealth the mill brought him year 
by year. 

His wife died young, so there was no feminine intluence to induce him to 
make a dash, such as had been brought to bear on Sir John Aylmer. He 
never replaced her, but devoted himself heart and soul to her two children, 
loving them as tenderly, bringing them up as carefully as though they had 
been his own, insteal—as was the case—of' forming the only dower Rosalie 
Pairfax brought him when be married her, a pouniless widow years before 
our story. 

** Ken, I have an invitation for you.” 

The two were sitting at breakfast on the very December morning on which 
Joan Carew started to visit Lady Aylmer. 

Aline, a pretty, fairy-like girl of seventeen, who was pouring out the 
coffee, looked up all expectation ; Kenneth, eight or nine years her senior, 
smiled back an inquiry on his stepfather. 

Not that the word stepfather was ever known fn that house. Aline had 
come there a baby in arme, and and remembered no other home ; Kenneth 
was old enough to know that bis mother had owed all her happiness to ber 
second husband, and that, if bis own father’s family were allied to ihe 

e, they yot had shown scant kindness to the widow aud orphans. 

ry De you remember Lady Aylmer? ’ 

Ken shrugged his shoulders. 

“Y’'m sure I thought she bad forgotten our existence by this time. I 
remember her perfectly ; @ fidgety little Jady, who was always scolding You 
for not living up to your positien.”” 4 

Mr, Ford smiled. 

** E fancy she lives a little too much up to hers. Her hasband left a fine 
property, bot her son knows no more how to manage it than a baby ; besides, 
he’s wild, She seems anxious that he should marry.” 

** Pleasant for his wife.” 

‘Well, he'd settle down then.” 

‘Ta that why you’re so anxious to provide me with a hetter-half ?” 
ii en hg | acum *© Has it occurred to you that I am dread- 
fi ‘ , 

‘* It bas occurred to me,”’ said Mr. Ford, smiling again, “ that if my wish 
is ever to be gratified--—” 

*‘ Which it never will be,” put in a mischievons voice in an audible 
whisper. 

** You ought to see more of the world,” continued Mr. Ford, rather as if 
he felt he had made a suggestion which would be hopelessly crashed. 

** And so you have persuaded her ladysbip to invite me to Aylmer Court?” 
said his son, good-temperedly. ‘‘ Talk about mancuvring mothers, sir, none 
of them ever came up to you in iniquity.” 

‘Bat you will go, Ken?” urged his father, persuasively, 

‘*Y'd much rather not.” . 

“*T really wish you would, I don’t like Lady Aylmer, but I can’t forget 
that her hushand and I were close friends,” ; : 

Keu his shoulders, . bat 

“t. her ladyship condescends to remember our existence, I 
thought she hated trade and all connected with it.” 





‘*She seems really. anxious for you to go. 
has actually forgotten your proper name.” 

‘*T doubt if ever she heard it. I was smail enough to be ‘Master Ken 
neth’ without any second name at all.in the days when we visited her,” 

“‘T had better undeceive her.’’ 

** By no means,” returned Kenneth, quietly. ‘*She’d probably look on 
me as an impostor, 1 feel quite capable of bearing another title for a little 
at ; It won’t be for long. A week will be the utmost I can spend at the 

urt,’ 

Aline had.Jeft the room. 

A grave look settled on the millowner’s face. 
observation. 

‘* Ts there anything the matter, sir?” 

** Nothing.” 

“You seem troubled.” 

“*T am jast a little perplexed.” 

Fairfax looked anxiously at his stepfather. 

**Ts it about Lady Aylmer? O€ course I'll make myself agreeable to her 
if you lay such a stress upon it and I can accomplizh it. I am not in tho 
least a lady's man, you know.” 

**T wish you were.” 

Kenneth smiled. 

“Tf L+were the heir to a dukedom which stood in imminent risk of 
becoming extinct you couldn't bother yourself more over my sivgis state.” 

**T pever knew happiness untii I met your mother. Surely you are old 
enough to remember her tenderness and goodness ?” 

A mist came before Kenneth’s eyes. 

** She was like Aline, only she had known trouble,” he said, slowly.  ‘‘T 
can’t explain my distaste for womankind, sir. I loved my mother tenderly 
I am very fond of Aline; but the bulk of their set, the idle, giddy butterflies 
one meets in society, 1 look wpon as nothing but pretty, dreased-up dolls, 
without heart or feeling.” 

** Tt isn’t natural, Kenneth, to feel so unless——”’ 

** Unless 7” 

“Unless you have had a dieappointment. Is that it, my boy? Do you 
dislike women at large because you have liked one too well? Don’t mind the 
question, Ken. I tell you frankly that with your own gifts and the wealth 
that may be yours some day there is no young lady in England to whose band 
you might not aspire,” 

‘Fairfax shook his head. 

** I’m sorry to disappoint you, sir; but I never yet saw a face I should 
care to Jook at day after day. As to money, you have done too much for me 
already.” 

* You ara my heir, Kenneth. The child, of course, must be provided for, 
but the balk of my property must be yours.” 

** I don’t want it, sir. I bope you'll live many a year to enjoy it,”’ 

Mr, Ford sighed. He looked so disappointed that Kenneth’s heart was 
touched. 


One thing sounds absurd, she 


It did not escape Kenneth's 


“Don’t worry over it, sir.” 

**Tamast ! ’ 

**You said jast now you were perplexed,” said Fair‘ax, anxious to change 
the subject. ‘‘ Won’t you tell me what about?” 

The old man passed one hand thoughtfully across his brow. 

‘* Have you any knowledge of Blankshire, Kenneth ’” 

Kenneth shook his head. 

“It’s about a hundred miles off, sir, and I believe it's a fine hunting 
country. I think that’s the extent of my information.”’ 

“ You know that Aylmer Conrt is in Blankshire. ’ 

**] didn’t. You see,” said Ken, apologetically, ‘I never studied that 
book on ‘Landed Gentry.’” 

‘Ah! Have you never wondered what I did with all my money?” 

**Not exactly. Iam not like Lady Aylmer.” 

‘*T have been busy making investments, Kenneth. For years I have bad 
one object in view.” 

**And you have failed,” suggested the young man, gently, ‘‘ You are 
trying to tell me your speculations have turned out badly, aod we must 
begin the world again. Weill, I am young and strong, and the child does 
not care for luxuries. So that Aline has her books and flowers she will be 
content.” ~ 

‘Wrong again, my boy! My investments have succeeded admirably. 
The fairest estate in Blankshire will be ours in a few months,” 

He told the story of Carew’s ruin without any tinge of triumph. 
could see he was full of pity for his creditor. 

** Now that it bas come to the point, you see, though it is my own money, 
honestly earned, I don’t like taking the place. I can’t bear to think of the 
Master of FitzCarew turned out from his ancestral home as a beggar.” 

** He deserves it. I never pity a’ spendtbrift.” 

** Still one pities his family.” - 

**Ts Mr. Carew married ?”’ 

**T believe so.” 3 

“TI don’t see what’s to be done, sir, If you forego your claim for his life 
it would come just as hardly on his son. You can’t stand out of your rights 
for ever.” 

“No.” 

** Depend upon it, it will be best for them to get the wrerch over as soon 
as may be, 1t must be like living with a drawn sword over their heads.” 

*€ Then you would let things take their course ?” 

**T don’t see any help for it.” 

** Yes ; only I thought, Kenneth, while you live in Blanksbire you might 
Mr. Carew’s act ce,’ 


Kenneth 





. ‘acq) 
**T shouldn’t fancy he'd care about mine.” 
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‘Nonsense | You could invent some excuse for on him, and you 
might tell him if he has any hankering for the old place I'd never turn him 
out of it while be lived. I meant ase yor aera present for you, 
Kenneth, but as there seems no chance of 

“No chance of my requiri one you'll let Mr, Carew stay there for the 
rest of his natural life. Couldn ‘t you intimate that to his lawyers!" 

“*1’d rather it went to him direct from you.” 

‘*T don't relish the errand.” 


** J can’t bear to think of him being hunted out from his birthplace. I 
can trust you, Kenneth. Though you jest about it, you would te the last to 
re a eee 

“ I hope . 

“Then “1 shall write to Lady Aylmer, and tell her you will be with her the 
day after to-morrow. I hope you will stay over Kenneth.” 

“You inhospitable man! As moch as to insinuate you don't wish for my 
company on Christmas Day |” 

“Well, you might be better employed. Truth to say, I have been a little 
selfish, Kenneth. Your sister was included in the invitation, but I kept that 
part of Lady Aylmer’s letter to myself.” 

** Aline would suit the people at the Court much better than J shall.” 

‘She might suit them too well.” 

“T see ; you are afraid she might induce Sir John to consider his mothers 
wishes,” 

** Something of the kind.” 

*¢ And wouldn't an alliance with a baronct gratify your paternal pride ” 

‘**T love your sister as though she were my own child, Kenneth.” 

**T know you do.” 

“* But I would rather see her lying in her coffin than decked in orange 
blossoms for John Aylmer. He is a bad man.’ 

“T never heard much against him.” 

‘* His mother has held the reins too tightly. To outward eyes he is a 
model young man, bat if he ever marries his wife’s heart will ache some 


a How did you find it out +” 

“Never mind. I give you the hint. Don’t bring him here.” 

‘*] shall seem very inhospitable ; but, then, I forgot ; Sir John Aylmer is 
far too great a man to visit simple tradespeople, I don’t half likethe idea 
of this visit.” 

**T dare say you will enjoy it, Kenneth. 1 depend upon you to act 
courteously in all things to Herbert Carew.” 

** ]’tl see to it ;” and with this careless promise the stepfather had to be 
content. 


oe 


CHAPTER III. r 


Tur drawing-room at Aylmer Couri in the glow of the winter firelight, the 
soft rays of a lamp shed their radiance on the tasteful room, and ladies in 
all possible varieties of teagowns sat about holding cups of that refreshing 
beverage supposed to be dear to the hearts of the gentle sex. Besides the 
hostess and one or two matrons half-a-dizen damsels were present, and 
pearly every one had an attendant cavalier. The dainty silver and china 
sparkled on a gipsy table near her Jadysbip, and her keen eyes wandered with 
a well-pleased air toa low settee near the fire, on which sat Joan Carew, 
while near her, holding her tea-cup, stood the straight set figure of Sir John 
Aylmer. 

Joan was looking her best to-night. She wore a loose robe of some costly 
Indian fabric, embroidered with all the skill of Eastern art, and confined at 
the waist by a silk girdle. The robe and girdle had both been found by our 
heroine in an old oaken chest in the lumber-room. Both had, doubtless, 
been the property of some old forgotten ancestress ; but they could never 
have suited her botter than they did their present possessor. 

** Mr..Ford.” 

At the sound of the footwan's announcement Lady Aylmer sprang up to 
welcome the new arrival. There was just a shade of patronage in her voice. 
She had pressed Mr. Ford very w cooler for a visit from his son ; but she 
wished that son fully to understand she did not consider him quite ‘‘of her 
world.” The patronage was thrown away, however. Kenneth responded 
with a dignity specially his own, and my lady felt instinctively that this tall, 
broad-shouldered young giant was @ person of strong will and resolute mind. 
She inquired for his father and sister, presented him to Sir John, and then 
feeling she had done all the hospitality required of ,her, retired to her gipsy 
table. 

Joan Carew looked a little inquiringly at Sir John, while bis mother was 
waking herself agreeable to the new-comer. 

‘A fancy of my mother,” said the Baronet, grimly. ‘‘I can’t think what 
she wants with the fellow.” 

Joan was puzzled at the tone. 

**Do you mean you don’t want him } 

* T think it a pity to revive old a EE that—were made years ago 
—under other circumstances.’ 

“*Is there anything queer about bim?’’ and Joan touched her beanutifal 
forehead significantly—‘‘ a livtle wrong here ?” 

‘*Oh, dear, no! My father was very kind to his a good many years ago,” 
reversing the facts rather cleverly, *‘anl my mother has never lost sight of 
the family from sentimental recollection of her husband. I dare say they're 
respectable people enough.” 

A very pretty little blonde was entrusted to Kenneth’s care to take into 
dinner—a laughing, saucy-tempere’ girl—as utier a contrast to Joan Carew 
as fate could have imagined. 





* You're a ance ” said Blanche Child to him, as they took their place. 
**T'm quite sure of it, by the way you look about,” 

“‘T hope I don't stare very mach.” 

“ No, you only look as if you were taking us all in. Now I have lived 
here for years, and t an quite prepared to be a walking dictionary of useful 
information for you.’ 

**Do you mean it?” 

“Certainly ; first, though, tell me, have you any friends or relations here, 
for I should not like to offeod you by criticising them ?”’ 

**T don’t know a creature in the room except Lady Aylmer and her son.’ 

** Aud you don’t like them 1” 

** What makes you think that ?” 

**T know it. Well, I don’t like them, either, 80 I'll keep counsel.” 

** Jf you don’t like them, why are you here ? 

** Because I possess a dear old father, who is fond of being at peace with 
all the world, and because, unluckily for me, ‘Lady Aylmer thinks J can 


sing 

ne Ab! 1? 

* Now, ‘idee are you here ?” 

“The same reason as yourself.” 

** Meaning you also are supposed to sing?” 

“No. I also have a father.” 

“Ah! Is he here?” 

Blanche smiled and continued. 

** Lady Aylmer bas not been here many years. She used to hate me.” 

"T’m sure she couldn’t |” 

“Oh, yes she did. She suffered under a constant fear that Sir Joho 
shou!d be wicked enough to like me.” 

‘* And hasn’t be?” 

‘*The temptation was removed, mercifully for him. He provided a 
substitute to suffer in his stead.” 

Kenneth looked at the third finger of her left hand. 

** Not yet,” said the young lady, laughing; ‘bis martyrdom has not yet 
been accomplished. We are both as pooras church mice, and so——” 

“You are waiting ” 

** Precisely so. 

** Ts he—the martyr—bere ?” 

‘*He is somowhere on the Pacific Ocean. Fate made bim a sailor, ani 
though he means to retire and settle down at the very earliest opportunity, 
it hasn't arrived yet ; meanwhile Lady Aylmer is happy about her son, and 
very polite to me.” 

** But she can’t keep him shut up in a glass case to protect him fiom 
young ladies!” 

**She has selected one young lady who is to save him from the wiles of her 
fellows.” 

**Do you mean Miss Carew !" 

“You said you knew no one here?” 

** No one ; but I saw those two together, and ——” 

** And guessed. Well, I never thought they looked like lovers,” 

“* Ave they lovers?” 

**I don’t know. Lady Aylmer would liké it; Miss Carew approves of it. 
I fancy it will be.” 

** Ia she an heiress?” 

** Only to very encumbered property, but then that property is the oldest 
in the county.” 

“ And Sir John is wealthy ; so——” 

** So it would be a fair bargain?” 

** Yes, only ——”’ 

Only?” 

Blanche besitated. 

**T don’t know Miss Carew well—no one does, She cares for no one in 
the world but her father. Still, she seems to me worthy of something 
better.” 

“ Better than Sir John?” 

“* Better than being married, because her vame is the oldest in the county, 
She always seems to me like someone with a sleeping oul.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

** Don’t you admire her?” 

bs sgh I tell you my opinion after ten minutes’ conversation with her?” 

eR, 

**T thought her simply the most disagreeable girl I had ever met.” 

There was a lull i in the conversation at that moment, and the words fell 
full and clear on Joan’s ear. She could not doubt that they applied to her- 


-+—self, She did not care in the least what Mr. Ford thought of her. The 


opision of a tradesman, as she had been told he was, could be no manner of 
concern to her ; and yet, as she heard his verdict, this retort rushed swiftly 
across her mind, _ 

“T hate him! He bas no business to express an opinion abdut me. | 
should like to be revenged on him!” 

Perhaps she had her wisb, reader ; for it is certain that the keenest pain, 
~ sharpest disappointment of Kenneth’s life, came to him through Joan 

arew. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tur days passed on to ontward eyes pleasantly enough. The guests at 
Aylmer Court seemed thoroughly to enjoy the many amusements provided for 
them. Kenneth Fairfax throw off the gravity which had at first 
him, and appeared the gayest of the gay. He and Miss Child formed a 
friendly alliance, and spent much of their leisure together, They never 
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flirted ; there was nothing in their intercourse the absent lover himself could 
have objected to. Simply, Ken liked the little lady because she was so bright 
and genuine, while Blanche was pleased to find a man who amused her, and 
yet never strove to pay her compliments. 

‘Don’t you feel curious to know how it will end?” she asked him, one 
clear winter's day, when a party of skaters were disporting themselves on tho 


ice. 

“T have yet to learn what ‘it’ is,” he retarns, qnietly. 

He knew perfectly well what she meant, for her eyes, brimfal of mischief, 
sre resting on the figures of Joan Carew and Sir John Aylmer, who were 
skating at a little distance ; but somehow Kenneth would not understand the 
glance. Miss Carew bad slighted him, and snubbed him, as no woman had 
ever done before. She had shown him openly she considered him unworthy 
to visit at Aylmer Court; and yet, such is the perversity of men, Kenneth 
bad given more thought to her than he cared to own, even to himself, and 
he could not bear to think of her as condemned to drag out her life at John 
Ayimer’s side. 

“It is pretty, indeed!” smiled Miss Child. ‘‘ He admires her, and she 
gives him every encouragement, I should say it would be publicly annoanced 
as soon as Mr. Carew arrives,” 

**Ts he expected ¢” 

** To-morrow.” 

‘Ts he like his daughter '” 

‘Yes and no, Joan is # trae Carew ; but her father has the kindest, 
saddest face in the world, He looks as if he would not hurt a haman 
creatare,” 

‘* Not like Miss Carew ¢” 

Blanche looked at him, then spoke impuisiyely.. 

“Why does she hate you so?” 

** Does she hate me?” 

“I think so, The very sound of her voice seems to change when she 
speaks to you. Have you offended her?” 

** Not exceptiog by being here at all, I fancy Miss Carew thinks me un- 
worthy the honour of being Lady Aylmer's guest.” 

“She is terribly proud. Well, poor girl; I don’t know that her worat 
enemy would wish her a harder fate than the one she is choosing ” 

Kenneth hesitated. 

“She is 80 beautiful,” be said, slowly. ‘Surely no man could be hard on 


her i” . 

“John Aylmer is hard on everything. He will regard Joan as bought with 
his money, just as much his goods and chattel as his horse or dog.” 

They were interrupted ; there was the noise of a splash—a sudden crack- 
ing of the ice—and then the lake became one wild scene of cries and 
lamentations. Joan had ventured on an unsafe portion of the lake, the ice 
bad broken, and now her fair form lay at the mercy of those cold, eruel 
waters, 

Everyone expected Sir John to go to the rescue, bat Sir John stood motion- 
less. He talked of sending to the house for drags and men ; but be never 
thought of risking his own life-to save the girl whom everyone regarded as 
his fianede. 

**It will be too late,” said Blanche Obild, tereely. “ We are miles away 
from apy house—help would come too late.” 

While she had been speaking, while Sir John still stood irresolate, Kenncth 
had thrown off his coat; before anyone could speak he had flang himself into 
the stream. There was a. pause of breathless. excitement ; he was a brave 
swimmer, but the current was fast and swollen, Already Joan had risen 
twice, the next time must be the last, There was no whisper, no word ; 
everyone gazed in one intense anxiety to see the issue. It eeemed to them 
hoars, instead of minutes, before Kenneth laid the dripping form on the 
bank—white—stil] motionless, 

Blanche alone had presence of mind. It was she who remembered a tiny 
cottage not many yards from the park. She who insisted that Joan and her 
rescuer should both be taken there; finally, she who hung over the bed when 
the heiress of FitrCarew was stretcbed unconscions. : 

A doctor was soon ia attendance, restoratives were administered ; in a little 
while the dark eyes slowly opened, and Joan looked anxious!y round the 
room. 

‘* What has happened /” 

Blanche bent over her. ‘ 

** You fell into the water. Don’t you remember the ice broke !—-but you 
will be better soon.” 

Still that troubled gaze. 

“You might have been drowned,” went on Blanche, gently ; “ but you 
are quite safe now ; the doctor says so.” 

** Who saved me!” 

Blanche was conveniently deaf. 

**Someone must have pulled me out of the water—someone must have 
risked his life for mine |” 

i Yes ! ” 

“* Who was it!” 

‘*I think you would rather not know.” 

‘* Nonsense!” and the pale face flashed, 
John?” 

oe No ” 

“ He was nearest to me |!” 

** Perhaps he cannot swim.” 

**Who was it then ‘” 

“Mr. Ford.” 

A shadow of annoyance crossed Joan's face ; it angered pretty, affectionate 
Blanche even to see it. 


**But I can gue:s—it was Sir 
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“ Would you rather have died than owe your safety to him?” she asked, 








sharply. ‘* He saved your life at the risk of his own! Surely you can for- 
give him for not being one of your aristocratic friends }” 

**T don’t like owing my life to a common person like that.”’ 

**T fancy few common poople have hearts and courage noble enough to risk 
their lives for a perfect stranger.” 

** Of course papa will thank him. 
I suppose he would be above any other mark of gratitude 

‘<I think you are beside yourself,” 

It was Joan's turn to look surprised now. 

‘Why ?” 

‘* Because you speak of Mr. Ford as though he were beneath you.” 

‘He is beneath us. He is only here on suilerance, because Lady 
Aylmer knew his mothor a great many years ago; they are quite common 
people.” 

** Who told you so?”’ 

Sir John.” 

“Oh!” 


I dare say we shall ask him to dinner. 


9” 


** And to do ‘he mau jastice he does not attempt to deny it. «He told me 
himself he worked bard in his father’s interest.” 

“T honour him for it.” 

**T suppose he stands behind the coonter in a black apron. I fancy they 


are ironmongers. Now, Miss Child, would you like to own your life to a 
shopkeeper’s assistant ? ” 

“*E-think if my life were in danger 1 should be too gratefal to whoever 
saved it to consider his position.’’ 

Joan looked astonished. 

**T sappose you think me too proud ?”’ 

**T think you deny yourself much happiness by your exclusiveness.”’ 

Joan blushed. 

‘*T can’t forget that Iam a Carow of FitzCarew, the very last of the good 
old line.” 

Blanche looked grave. 

** Tt would have been better for you if you had bad a brother.” 

** Would it? T have my father, I want no one else.” 

“* Not even Sir John Aylmer?” 

Joan blushed. 

** Who told you?” z 

**Ts there anything to tell! I couldn't help seeing he wished to secure 
Miss Carew as mistress of Aylmer Conrt.” 

Joan put her little cool, thin hand into Miss Child's, and eaid, wist- 
fully, — 

‘You are engaged, aren’t you?” 

** Yes; but we shall not be married for ages--we are just as poor as two 
church mice. 

‘*T never knew any girl who was engaged; will you 
thing?” 

* Willingly.”’ 

“Does it make you happy!” 

Blanche laughed. 

“ Of course it does.” 

** And yet you don’t see him often 

The other girl’s face and voice softened indescribably, as she said,— 

**But I know there is some one in the world to whom [ am beet and 
dearest. I know there is some one whom [| love well enough to give up home, 
friends, even my dear old father, for his sake, and it makes me happy. 1 
can’t tell when it will be. I have no money, and Bertie is so poor, only I 
can trust him. I know his love can never fail me, and so I am well content 
to wait.” 

There were tears in Joan’s eyes as she listene:. 

**T don’t feel like that.” 

* ] don’t think two p:ople ever do feel quite alike. 
John—-—” 

“ Bat I don’t feel sure I love him!” 

**Yon must know |” 

**T don’t! He is very pleasant and agreeable. I think he is very fond 
of me; and he has promised not to take me away from dad.” 

The jast word told all. Blanche Ohild knew the tender spot of Joan’s 
heart. She never spoke of her as cold or anfeeling again. 

“ Dear,” and abe put one arm lovingly round the neck of the orphan 


tell me one 


1” 


If you love Sir 


heiress, ‘‘ you have no mother to help you, no sister. May I just say 
something {” 
‘* Yes.” 


“Don’t be in a harry, wait and try to know your own mind ; keep 
Sir John a few days in suspense, rather than give him a promise which 
may cost you all too dear.’ 

They were interrupted. Lady Aylmer’s carriage had come for Miss 
Carew. Sir Jobn was in it. 

** Come with us,” said Joan, in a tone of entreaty. 

Blanche could not refase. She knew her presence would be regarded as 
a nuisance by the Baronet, but she never-hesitated. She took her place in 
the brougham at Miss Carew's side. 

Sir John had little opportunity for conversation with Joan, She leant 
her head wearily back in one corner of the carriage, and seemed to sleep. 

Very few words were spoken until they reached the entrance to the 
Court. Lady Aylmer herself stood on the steps, waiting to receive them. 
By the very way in which she put her arms round Miss Carew, by the 
ilken tone of her voice, as she addressed her, Miss Child knew that she 
believed she was aidreasing her fatare daughter. 

“Poor child !” thought Blanche, as she walked off to ber own room ; 
“she has a heart hidden away somewhere bebind that icy covering of pride 
andreserve! She will find it out some day, and love some one, bat that 
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some one will never be Sir John Aylmer! If she marries him, it will be 
the shipwreck of her happiness. 





OHAPTER VY. 


Kewsete Fatarax, or, to give him the name by which alune he was 
known at Aylmer Court, Mr, Ford, went straight to his own room, changed 
his dripping garments, drank the hot brandy-and-water brought to him by 
Sir John’s own valet; and then drawing up an easy chair close to the 
blazing fire, he threw himself wearily into it, and sat down to thiok. 

His could hardly have been pleasant thoughts, althongh he had that day 
savel a human life. There was nothing of exal'ation, or even of gladness, 
on his face ; instead, a deep shadow rested on his brow, and his fine, strong 
mouth twitched, as though in pain. 

**T ama fool!’’ he muttered, angrily ; ‘‘a miserable fool! to waste a 
thought upon her! She looks on me as something beneath her very scorn ; 
she would believe no warning that came from me. I suppose I must let 
it go on, and see ber marry him, even though I have the certainty he will 
break her heart. I have half a mind to cut the whole concern, and go 
home.” 

He pushed one hand rapidly acrozs his aching brow. How he longed for 
home, for the quiet, peaceful calm which reigned at his etepfather’s house, 
no tongue ‘could tell. The very thought of going there brought relief to 
his fevered brain, and yet he drove the thought away. 

“Tt would be cowardly!’ he muttered ; ‘‘cowardly to run away from 
sorrow, and after al! the mischief is done now! Her face would haunt me 
even if I never saw it again, How. conld I go home and face the dear old 
dad’s questions, and own to him that I had left his request unfulfilled, and 
not even seen the Master of FitzCarew, just because I bad seen too much of 
his daughter?” 

His musings were interrupted. The door opened abruptly, and Sir John 
Aylmer entered, The Baronet, to do him justice, had never joined in the 
slights Mrs. Carew delighted in heaping on his guest ; he had shown him- 
self, when they were alone, especially friendly towards Kenneth—-almost too 
much 20, indeed, for the latter’s comfort there, Sir John was one of the 
fastest men about town, and to hear of his devotion to-ballet-daneers and 
aotreases was hardly soothing to the man, who, to his own misery, had 
learnt to hold Joan Carew all too dear. ‘ 

**Of course, you know what I have come for Ford?” began the Baronet, 
cordially. ‘‘ You have saved my future wife’s life, and, I assure you, I 
shall be grateful to you till my dying day! I can't swim a bit! It's 
terrible t© think what might have happened to’ Joan had you not been 
there |” 

“Joan, my future wife!” The words told their own. story. 

Kenneth nerved himself by an effort. 

“You have nothing to be grateful for?” 

‘**Nothing! My dear fellow, I assure you “I don’t count the future Lady 
Aylmer's life as nothing.” ’ 

‘* Anyone in my place would have done as much.” 

Sir John smiled, f 

‘I don’t think so. Miss Carew iv woefully proud, and I fancy she has 
given you little cause to think kindly of her,” 

Kenneth turaed the subject adroitly, 

**I did not know your engagemeat was an accomplished fact?” 

Sir John looked sheepish. 

“ We settled it last night, subject, of course, to the Master's consent ; but 
I don't think he is likely to refuse it.” 

An irresistible desire assailed Kenneth to know whether Sir John had any 
idea of his prospective father-in-law's real circumstances, : 

‘* Will such an alliance satisfy your mother ?” 

** Thoroughly. Of course, there are heavy mortgages on FitzCarew! I 
sbouldn’t wonder if it took twenty thousand pounds to clear them; but, 
then, think of the position! Carew can’t live many years——he looks now 
like a man with one foot in the grave—-then I shall be lord of one of the 
oldest estates in England.” 

** Miss Carew is very beautiful ! ” 

The words escaped him a}most in spite of himself, 

Sir John was not at all offended. He regarded them as a compliment to 
bis own taste. 


‘*Isn’t she !—so thoroughbred! I expect she will be the finest thing out 
next season.” 


orse, 
‘* And you'll settle down into quite a domestic man ! ” 

Sir Jobn laughed a little uncomfortably. 

**Oh, we shall not go in for that sort of thing,” he said, carelessly. 
‘* Joan is a sevsible girl. She won't expect any nonsense. She will be Lady 
Aylmer. I shali give her a handsome allowance for dress and pocket-money, 
She will soon understand not to ask inquisitive questions.” 

Kenneth turned away with something very like a groan. It was quite 
or upon Sir John. The Baronet never saw anything that was mot very 
plain, 

Mr. Ford was downstairs very early that evening. The drawing-room was 
empty when he entered it. He stood on the hearthrug, his eyes fixed upon 
the glowing embere, bis thoughts busy with the chain of circumstances that 
had bronght him to Biankshire. So absorbed was he that he did not bear 
the soft rustle of a silken train, and looking up suddenly be saw Joan Carew 
standing at his side. 

A little paler than usual from her accident, a little grave and more serious 
than her wont, her eyes and smile a little softened, she looked to the man 


He spoke of Joan with almost.as much enthusigam as if she had been a 





who loved her more beautiful than he had ever seon her. Involuntarily he 
started 


‘* Miss Carew 1” 

‘*T wanted to thank you,’’ she spoke, with a perceptible effort. ‘They 
tell me you caved my life.” 

‘*There is no cause for thanks.” 

His manner nettled her. 

** Perhaps you think my life s0 valueless it is worthy of no gratitude,” 

‘*T think,” he said, gravely, ‘* your life is what you make it—you hold 


| your fate in your own hands.” 


**T suppose we all do,” she sad, haughtily. ‘‘ Then, Mr. Ford, you decline 
my thanks ¢”’ * 

**Nay, Laccept them, because I am conscious how bitter a thing it is to 
you to offer them.” 

** Bitter?” 

**Do you think I am quite blind?” he asked, slowly. ‘I know quite 
well you would rather have owed your life to anyone-im this house than io 
myself.” 

She could not deny it, so, womanlike, she let the remark pass. 

** My father wiil be here to-morrow-——he will know belter how to thank 


**T shall be glad to make Mr. Carew's acquaintance.” 

“* And the Master has great influence,” aid Joan, proudly, ** though he 
lives so quietly he knows many powerful peopic, and I am sure he would do 
anything for the man who saved his daughter s life.” 

**T don't understand,” said Mr, Ford, coldly. 

“IT mean,” anid, Joan, im ively, *‘if you are ambitious, and feel you 
are above your present position, my father would use bis inflaence for you 
He might get you a clerkship or 6 

**Thank you, but I am quite content.” 

** Content !” 

** Aye, I am a plain man, Mies Carew, and a business life suits me.” 

There was no time for another word—the other guests were entering. It 
was noticeable that evening that Mixs Carew was the gayest of the gay. She 
laughed, she talked, she was the life of the whole party; and Sir Jobo 
Aylmer, who hang over her chair with love-like devotion, felt well satisfied 
with his fancée, Already-he sew himself sought after and coveted as the 
husband of the loveliest women in London. 

At stvack Mr. Ford as a little odd no engagement was proclaimed, but he 
imagined the Aylmers thought it best to await the coming of Mr. Carew. 
He wondered not « little what manner of man was the father of the proud 
heiress, and he felt not a little-curious to meet him 

He had not long to wait. The next afternoon he heard the buzz of wel- 
come, and going downstairs he saw Joan clinging to the arm of a sad, earnest- 
looking gentleman, whom instinct told him was her father. 

‘* Miss Carew,” he said, gently, ‘' will you present me to the Master }” 

Joan had no alternative. 

‘* Papa, this is the person who saved my life.” 

Hubert Carew’s hand was reaty, his voice was half-brokea with emotion. 
Instead of thanks in set, formal words he only murmured, — 

** Heaven bless you, sir! You have saved me all that made my life worth 
the living for.” . 

The tears stood in his eyes as he wrung the young man’s hand. From that 
moment Kenneth liked and respected Hubert Carew. 

** You did not tell me your friend’s name, Joan," said her father, suddenly. 
** You must let me knew to whom my gratitude is due.” ae 

He looked at Kenneth, bat our hero was incapable of words. To claim the 
name of Fairfax would be to bring on himself numberless questions, and be 
could not answer ‘‘ Kenneth Pord.” He knew full well what a bitter sound 
that word must have in the Master's ears. 

‘Is it-a secret?” asked Hubert, pleasantly. .‘‘ Joan, my dear, finish 
your introduction. I can’t go about addressing this gentleman as * my 
daughter's preserver.’”’ 

** His name is Ford,” said Joan, almost suilenly, and then.she walked off, 
her head very erect, her step very dignified. 

Hubert turned to Kenneth--there was no pretence, no false pride about 





im. 

**T think I can understand, You are the son of Mr. Foard, of Briar- 
leigh, ‘and you have come here to see the estate so soon to be your home,” 

‘*You are mistaken,” said Kenneth, shortly. ‘‘I am here at Lady 
Ay)mer’s invitation,” 

“ But you are the new master of FitzCarew ?”’ 

Kenneth shook his head. 

** My father will be that. I have lingered here, at his desire, to make 
your acquaintance, Mr. Carew, and to assure you, in his name, of on: 
sympathy.” ‘ 

Carew sighed. 

** Your father bas been a generous creditor.” 

** He wishes to be. I have been charged to ask you if it would be any 
convenience to you to keep FitzCarew for your life—to assure you of our 
relactance to see you leave the old home of your race.” 

The Master's answer was prompt. 

** It is a kindly offer.” Y 

** And you accept it?” 

**T refuse.” 

‘* Perhaps you are like your daughter—you refuse any service from a 
person in trade! I fancy Miss Carew would rather have lost ber life than 
owed it to a shopkeeper’s assistant,” 

** 1 don’t understand. 

‘That is her name for me. I believe sho thinks I stand perpetually 
bebind a counter equipped in a black linen apron,” 
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Carew’s face fiushed. 
‘* She is inordinately prond, it is her only fault. You will forgive her ?” 

6 by aime aud you will think of my father’s proposal ? ’ 

“J dare not. 

* You will not.” 

**] dare not. Mr, Ford, I like you ; there is something in your manner 
inspires my trust, I will trest you as 8 friend. I dare not accept your 
offer becanse my days are numbered.” 

‘‘ Nambered !” aghast 

‘‘Aye. I carry about me the seeds of a fell disease ; there is no knowing 
when the blow may fall,” 

‘* All the more reason for not deserting your old home.” 

‘*Nay; think of Joas.” 

“ Miss Carew will be Lady Aylmer,” 

**T hope so,’ 

“ Then———” 

‘I must be frank with her husband: No man shall have power to say I 
deceived him. Whoever marries Joan shall know the exa:t truth, that she 
is the penniless child of an exiled man ; her beauty is her only dower.” 

Kenneth felt moved by the other’s candour. 

“* With such a face as hers I don’t expect money will make any-difference, 
Mr. Carew, will you do me & favour?” 

“Tf it is in wy power,” 

“ Do not tell your danghter of our business relations. Miss Carew would 
feel the loss of her home more bitterly if she guessed J was ever to be its 
owner,”? 

‘Have you quarrelled with Joan ?” 

**We have hardly exchanged a dozen words.” 

* She is generally so warm-bearted.” 

** Not to her inferiors ; but I must not judge her hastily. She meant to 
be kind to me; she even promised me your influence to obiain a clerkship 
if I had the ambition to rise above my present position.” 

‘* A clerksbip)”’ 

‘She thinks all business means shops. “Phe has no idea of the real state 
of affairs.” 

‘* That your father is the richest man in Briarleigh, ‘and your wife the 
most influential woman in the county,” 

**T have no wife.” 

“T beg your pardon. My thoughts must be confused, I am sure. I 
fancied your father meant the old place for you as a wedding present.” 

“*T fancy he does,” and Kenneth tried to smile; ‘‘ only he isin deepair 
because I can’t find a bride to share it.” 

‘And you have no mother ?” 

‘*No, Ihave a pretty, fairy-like sister, but my fatber would never spare 
her to come and preside over mty establishment ; so, as far as we are con- 
cerned, FitzOarew will be a kind of white elephant.” 

The two men shook hands and parted. The Master was no sooner in his 


own room than Joan 
** What a time you have ‘been, dad? Why did you let that horrid man 


keep you?” 
** Joan, he saved gl life.” 
She tossed her head 


** Ofcourse he did, “dad, but that doesn’t make him a gentleman!” 

“ He is one of the finest gentlemen I ever met,” 

Joan pouted. 

“*T believe you say that on purpose to tease me.” 

“ Did I ever tease you, Joan?” 

There was such a sad weariness about his tone that the girl threw her 
warm young arms about his neck and kiszed him. 

“* You are tired, dear !” 

He was thinking he was so tired that but for one be would gladly have 
lain down his weary load and been at rest. She realised dimly there was 
something amiss, and nestled the least bit closer to him. 

** Why did you stay away 80 long ¢” 

**T could not help it.” 

“‘ And is the business settled ?” 

“Yes, child.” 

** Are you glad?” 

He sighed. He was glad of the relief, but he knew too well that it had 
come all too late for him. 

** Glad for your sake, child.” 

** And are we richer ? 

His arm was close round her ; he was studying her face, aad he knew the 
time had come, the time to tell her, not that she was nameless, but that he 
was no longer Master of FitzCarew. 

** Much poorer, Joan,” 

ee Poorer 1 » 

* Aye, my darling, bear it bravely. 
Biankshire.’ 

Her bosom beaved. 

** We can’t leave it, papa.” 

“ But if we must, Joan?” 

“Tt can’t be, You are Carew of FitzCarew, 
old place ! »” 

His breath went and came. 


Very soon we shall have to leave 


You-coulda’t sell the dear 








‘SO gpa pever guins I was in debt, Joan {—never hear that FitzCarew , 
| ‘mined words, and Hubert felt as though a fresh — was given oven by 


was maortgaged ! ’ 

‘*¥es,”’ and-her colour deepened ; 
all that can be put fry yok 

“Sir John 
** Yes. He asked me to be his wite, dad, and I said yes.” 


** but Sir John says if he marries me 


Great silence, The girl grew uneasy. 

** Aren't you pleased ?”” 

** Do you love him, Joan ?” 

“IT don’t think I believe in love,” the girl said, half-recklessly. 
John is very fond of me. I daresay we shall do very well.” 

And this was Andrey’s child-—Audrey, whose whole life had been nothing 
but a longing for love, who with her dying lips told him all she had suffered, 
all she bad sorrowed, was as nothing for love’s dear sake, 

‘* Aren’t you glad!” repeated Joan. 

“*Tf he makes you happy. Joan, I have a strange wish ; I don’t want to 
me here over Christmas. Let us go home and spend our Yuletide at the 

ark,” 

*«Lady Aylmer !” 

“Tf she is in her son’s confidence she will know that this is our last 
Christmas together, and will understand my wanting you all to myself, Joan, 
my darling, do this one thing for me.” 

He pleaded as though it were for his own sake, knowing all the while it 
was for hers Not for worlds would he have had his daughter Lady Ay!mer’s 
guest while he broke to her son the news he must break before the engage 
ment between Sir John and Miss Carew was publicly announced. 


Sir 


The Baronet lost no time in craving a private conversation with Mr. 


Carew, but the Master’s answer was decisive. 

**T am taking Joan home in two or three days’ time. Come over there 
and say to me what you like. I can’t discuss my daughter's future away 
from FitzCarew.”’ 

Tn those two or three days Kenneth saw a great deal of his fathet’s debtor. 
He grew to regard Hubert Carew with a deep, chivalrous pity, and to feel as 
if he would fain have restored him to his lost honours at any cost. 

*€I wish I had never come bere,” he said, im gg one day when he 
had been Playing chess with the Master in the li brary. 

ae Why 

elt neh me feel so mean. If we had calmly robbed you all these years 
I don’t think I conld feel much worse.” 

Hubert smiled. 

** You must get rid of such. thoughts.” 

**T wish I could.” 

* For my part I am thankful you came.” 

‘Thankful ?”’ 

** Aye, to have seen the man who is to fill my place, and rule in my old 
home, I have been but a bad custodian of the Park. When a great sorrow 
eats into a man’s life it takes the spirit out of him. I have never held up 
my head since the day of Joan's birth. I am glad to think a firmer, stronger 
spirit than mine will have the fulfilling of the duties I neglected.” 

** You must have loved her well,” thinking of Joan’s mother, 

** Too well, I faney.” 

“* Is Miss Carew like her mother ¢” 

**Not in the least. She is built of a stronger, firmer mould Trouble 
killed my Audrey. I sometimes think trouble will soften her deughter.” 

** She is not hard to those she loves,” eager in her defence. 

“ Ah, but how few she loves! Will she ever cling to Sir John Aylmer as 
her mother clung to me? ” ; 

**T hope not.” 

Carew started. 

** What do you mean ?” 

“Only that Sir John would never repay a woman’s devotion. A wife who 
kept him in order and never let his follies wound her would be the fittest 
helpmate for Aylmer.” 

** Well, it will be settled soon.” 

**I thonght it was settled,” 

Carew shook his head. 

** We go home this afternoon, and he is coming to see me to-morrow. I 
suppose, Mr. Ford, most men have bitter moments in their lives, but 
I doubt if many are called’on to suffer the humiliation I must bear to 
morrow.” 

**You are too sensitive, sir. No man worth the name could think less 
highly of you or Miss Carew because her face was her fortune,” 

** You don’t understand.” 

Kenneth thought him wandering. 

**T think I do.” 

Carew sbook his head. 

** No poverty could have lined my face as trouble has done these nineteen 
years—no mere lack of wealth could make me sbiver as I shiver now at the 

prospect of my interview with Sir John Aylmer.” 

An awfal suspicion came to Kénneth. Had Hubert Carew’s beantiful 
young wife died mad’? Was the germ of insanity in Joan’s blood ? 

“| have not known you a week,” went on the Master, hurriedly, ‘‘ but 
something makes me trust you. Only one man on earth knows my secret, 
and he is at 2 distance. I should like to tell you my miserable story, aad 
see what you aiViteeme.”’ 

Kenneth could not believe his ears as he listened. Tho story seemed to 
him too strange and wonderful ; only there was that in the Master’s dark eye 
and pale, worn face which seemed to vouch for the truth of every word. 
When the story was over there came a long, long silence ; then, looking up, 
Hubert saw a strange dimness i in the young man's eye. 

“She must never know it.” 

That was all. No declamations, no protestations, just thoce few deter- 


the resolute manner of his new ally. Ze must be bold 

**T could not hide it—not even for her sake.” 

‘*T fancy he will be alarmed at her loss of fortune. Better he should draw 
back on that ground than—-—” 
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‘©'Than refuse her because she is nameless. I understand. You think I 
should keep back my wretched confidence until——” 

‘* Until you are sure poverty makes no difference to his wishes.’’ 

Hubert shuddered. 

‘* And if he marries her she will be at his mercy, In any moment of irri- 
tatiotior annoyance he may fling the trath in her face ; and she is 80 proud, 
so true a Carew in heart and spirit, she would never get over the disgrace, 
It would kill her.” 

Sir John Aylmer betiayed no annoyance at the postponement of his happi- 


ness. 

“The Carews are awfully proud,” he told his mother. ‘‘I sboulda't 
wonder if the old gentleman thought he did me an honour than otherwise by 
h me assist him.” 

“ You are sure it is a safe investment /” 

Sir John laughed. 

‘«Twenty thousand pounds to be lord of FitzCarew! I fancy few people 
would refuse it.” 

“He may be more embarrassed than you think. It may require more 
money to free the estate.” 

‘*] shouldn’t mind twenty-five, if it was an understood thing be resigned 
all claims at once in Joan’s favour. I'd allow him a few hundreds a year, 
and he conld live quietly somewhere on the Continent.” 

But selfish as she was even Lady Aylmer exclaimed at this,— 

‘© You never dream of separating them, surely? Why, their attachment 
is something wonderfal, I should have soon thonght of parting a flower from 
the sunshine as Joan from ber father.” 

“I should part them, and pretty thoroughly too,” growled her son. 
‘‘ Lady Aylmer must learn to put her husband first. Besides, I shouldn’t 
care to have any broken-down gentlemen hanging about my house. When I 
marry Joan I mean to be master of the Park, and of her too.” 

He had involuntarily raised his voice. Ho and his mother were = 
a small boudoir opening to the conservatory, and Joan Carew, standing 
among the flowers, caught the sound of her own name. She never meant to 
lieten. Sho was moving rapidly towards the door to warn them of her 
presence when Sir John made his last brutal speech. He had gone too far — 
he had lost for all time the chance of marrying the last of the Carews. 
With one bound the girl stood before him with flashing eye and heaving 
bosoui, 

** Sir Jobn Aylmer,” she said, in tones of icy composure, ‘‘ I have been 
unwittingly a listener to your last words. I am thankful to the chance that 
bas revealed to me your sentiments, and I beg unhesitatingly to refuse the 
honour of your hand.” 

**T assure you I——’ 

**Do not trouble yourself to invent excuses. I may be the daughter of a 
ruined man”—and hr eyes flashed scornfully—-‘‘but I am the last 
descendant of a grand old race, and I would scorn to ally myself with anyone 
who deemed he made a sacrifice by marrying the daughter of the Master of 
FitzCarew.”’ 

** You will think better of this,” said Lady Aylmer, quietly, ‘‘ when you 
bave seen your father.” 

‘Tam going to see him now, to ask him to order the carriage, after what 
has passed. I woald rather not enjoy your hospitality another hour, Lady 
Aylmer. Sir John, I have the honour to wish you a last good-bye.” 

And then, calm and dignified, yet with a strange sinking at her heart, 
Hubert Carew’s daughter left the reom. 


: 





CHAPTER VI. 


A ctoom had settled over FitzCarew ; the old servants had been 
astonished beyond measure at the return of their master and Miss Joan 
a day before they were expected. No reason had been given for the sudden 
arrival ; and tried and trusted as are the few retainers kept at the old 
house, none dared ask the motive, for there was a pride in the young lady’s 
eye, 2 dull, silent grief on her father’s face, which told more plainly than 
words conld do that some sore evil threatened the house of Carew. 

** There's iil-luck coming,’’ said the old housekeeper, as she returned from 
attending Joan to her room without one kindly word of thanks. ‘‘ My young 
lady is rarely vexed.” 

** And the Master has death written in his face,’’ retarned another, 

Perbaps they were right. That night, in the still hours of darkness, a 
messenger from FitzCarew galloped off to the nearest town in search of the 
doctor. Hubert Carew had been found still and motionless in his chair. 
He refused to answer even to bis daughter's voice, and the panic-stricken 
household sent off in hot haste for medical aid, 


It was not the doctor who attended Joan after her narrow escape from | 


drowning, but a young man, a comparative stranger to the place. He never 
quite forgot the sight of the pale, beautiful heiress on her knees before 
the couch, her hands chafing her father’s cold, still ones, her voice entreat- 
ing vainly every tender uame to wake up and speak to her, 

‘He is not dead!” she moaned. ‘Oh! tell me that. I can bear any- 
thing in the world if only be is alive!” 

“« He is not dead.” 

With a quiet air of authority the doctor insisted on her leaving him with 
his patient. His experienced eye had at once discovered what was the 
matter, and he wanted to spare Miss Carew the sight of the agony of her 
father’s return to consciousness. 

Joan submitted to a stronger will than her own; she let the old house- 
keeper kad her from the room. Then the restoratives were applied, and in 











half-an-hour, blue to the very lips, with an expression of keenest pain 
on his face, Hubert Carew opened his eyes. 

‘Is this death’ ” he asked, slowly. ‘‘ I beseech you, tell me?” 

Dr. Brown hesitated. 

“Do. not deceive me}” pleaded the sufferer. 

**T never deceived anyone in my life.” 

** And it is,” naming a terrible disease. ‘‘I have often feared it. Wi)! 
there be any getting better, or is this the end?” 

The young doctor shook his head sorrowfully. 

‘* Why did you keep such a thing secret? Why not have sent for ne 
before ?” 

**T was not sure.” 

**I might have done something had [ been called in six months before. 

“And now!” 

“*T fear it is hopeless.” 

** ah! I thought so,"’ his hand clutched nervously at a damask table- 
cover. ‘‘Tell me one thing, how long?” 

* A few weeks, it may be a few days only, There will not be much more 
saffering, rather a gradual sinkiog into rest,” 

* Rest! ” 


‘* Rest from all pain.” 

“Ob, how gladly I would welcome it! How I have yearned for it all 
these years, save for Joan.” 

** Your daughter?” 

‘* My only child, my motherless little gir).” 

‘* She is very beautiful,” said the young doctor, musingly. ‘She. sill 
have many friends.” é 

‘* Beautiful and-poor,” murmured Hubert Carew, sadly, ‘‘It is a 
terrible combination.” 

There was a little pause ; then there came a sharp tap at the door, and 
Joan entered without waiting for permission. 

‘* You mast not excite him,’ said Dr. Brown, very gently ; and then he 


| went out and left them together. 


The next day it seemed an established fact that the Master was ill—no one 
spoke of his getting better. He just lay on the sofa in the library, and Joan 
crouched on a-low stool near him, with the same thought that neither could 
put into words, that very, very soon a power, too strong even for love to 
defy, would sever them. 

Joan was called away for a minute in the afternoon, When she came back 
she found that Mr. Carew had dragged himeelf to the table and was 
struggling to write a letter. 

**Papa, you must not, you ooght not |” 

*T must, Joan.” 

** Is it to Mr. St. John ?” 

«e No.” 

** Let me do it ?”’ 

He hesitated, the big drops of perspiration stood on his brow. Joan saw 
it and took the pen from his trembling hand. She started as she saw the 
words he had traced, — 

** Dear Mr. Ford,” ¥ 

‘* Papa!” and there was a ring of indignation in her voice, ** were you 
wer 5, ase perhaps making yourself ill again, to write to him?” 

te es. i] 


Bat why?” 

** I wish to see him.” 

Joan gasped. 

“Take the pen, my darling,” said the Maater, sadly, ‘‘and write the 
letter-—or I must,” 

That prevailed. She sat down. 

“ What ain I to say?” 

We was quite ready with the words. 

**T am very ill. Will you come and see me to-morrow at eleven?” 

Joan held it for him while he signed bis initials, Then she directed the 
note, rang the bell, and sent it by special messenger to the Court. This done 
ahe came back, and took up her old position at her father’s feet. 

** Are you vexed, sweetheart ?” 

Tt was his pet name for her. Her sullen displeasure could not be proof 
against it. She could not be angry with him when it might be he was soon 
to leave her for always, 

** Not angry.” 

“* Sorry then ?”’ 

**T can’t understand.” 

** Let me try and make you understand. Let me try and tell you what 
you ought to have known years ago, only I kept from you weakly because I 
could not bear to vex you.” 

She bowed her head upon his breast, and he went on,— 

** Joan, have you ever thought of what would happen if I died!” 

‘*Don’t,” with a pent-up sob. 

**T mast, dear. Think, Joan. It is in the course of nature you should 
lose me some day. Supposing I died ten, twenty years hencé; what did you 
suppose would happen ! ” 

** T never thought.” 

** Think now.” 

She looked up with swimming eyes. 

‘TI should live here just as I do now, and people would call me the Lady 
of FitzCarew. Ishould never ‘be rich or great because of the mortgages, 
but San live here.” 

‘No, my darling; my difficulties are ter than you imagine. Already, 
Joan, FitzCarew has passed from us.” ce m 

** Ié couldn't.” 

‘Tt bas.” 
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« But-—” 
Bat it is another's, Joan. My child, if I live I will make a fresh bome 


“You must tive,” she sobbed. *“‘T cannot do without you. Let Fitz 
Carew go, but etay with me.” 

“‘] wish I could, Child, don’t you think it wrings my heart to feel how 
lonely you will be? ” 

«That was why you wished me to marry Sir John ?” 

ify Yes.” 

«* What has Mr. Ford to do with this ’” 

“* Tt was his father who advanced me money years ago—-who is now Master 
of FitzCarew.” 

“ Father!” ’ 

‘* Rear it bravely, darling.” 

“But he is not a gentleman !” 

‘Indeed he is.”’ 

‘7 see it all. You were never a business man, and he has taken advan- 
iage of you?” 

“* On the contrary, he has treated me with the greatest kindness.” 

** You are so good—you think so.’ 

‘*Mr. St. John, who is a business man, himself agrees with me.’ 

** And he will be master here ?” 

ii Yes.” 

** With his shop and low tastes!” 

‘* He has no low tastes.” 

“Dad, I would rather set fire to the old place. I would rather pull down 
every atone of its old walls than he should live here.” 

* Joan | 

Tt is ane 

He sighed heavily. 

“If you had only known your mother she would have tanght you dif- 
ferently.” 

“You mean I am wicked?” 


‘No; only proud, Joan, My darling, try and think of it in another 


He looked at her wistfully. 

“Nothing in the world will soften your heart but love ; 
pride.” 

** I shall never love anyone.” , 

** You are not fretting for Sir Jobn ?” 

“ Pretting! I am only glad I found ont his real character. 
believe in love.” 


love conquers 


I don’t 


* , * * * x 


Panctual to a moment Kenneth made his appearance at FitzCarew, and 
was ushered at once into the Master’s presence. Joan was absent ; she 
would not risk a meeting with the man she regarded as her enemy. 

‘*T am very sorry to see you thus, sir!” 

‘The straggle is almost over. You did not think it a liberty that I sent 
for you? I know I had no right, but much is forgiven to a dying man.” 

**T should have come even had you not sent. I have a favour to ask you, 
Mr, Carew.” 

A faint smile crossed Mr. Carew's face. 

**T can think of nothing in my power to grant,’ he said, simply. 

“T am not going to ask you to got me a clerkship, as Miss Carew 
suggested. I fear I am not ambitious. I have never thought of learning 
my father’s business.” 

‘* You must not think of Joan’s foolish words, Poor child, her pride is 
likely to have a fall !” 

‘* It is about her I want to speak to you.” 

‘© And about her I sent for you. Your father bas shown himself very 
generous to me. Do you think be would do this one thing more, and let my 
child stay here a few months after my death, until she has time to collect 
her thoughts and face her position bravely t” 

“Tam sure he would, but-——” 

**Bat you think it unadvisable. ” 

“T thiak——” 

‘*Speak plainly ; I am not likely to take offence. Besides, I like you. 
You remind me of one of my boyhood's friends, Edmund Fairfax, a captain 
in the Life Guards.” 

Kenneth started. 

“ Did you really know my father ¢"’ 

“ Your father ! '’ 

** Yes, mine and Aline’s, Our mother was a widow when she married 
Mr. Ford ; of his love for her, his unwearying tenderness for us, I cannot 
speak. Half the world bas forgotten. We are not, in blood, his children. 
Lady Aylmer had invited me to her house as Mr. Ford. It never entered 
into our heads to set the mistake right.” 

. “You are a descendant of one of the oldest families in England, and 
oan-—-———”’ 

Kenneth smiled. 

“I shall never claim kindred with the Fairfaxes. I cannot forget their 
cruel neglect of my young mother. I never thonght to be glad I was not 
the son of my kind old stepfather, and yet such is my weakness and folly. 
For her sake, ene owt ey fe 

The Master looked bewildered. 

‘* You have promised to listen to me,” said Kenneth, impulsively, ‘‘ You 
shall send me away afterwards if you will, but you mast hear me first. I 
love your daughter |” 











ae J an l ” 

“Yes,”’ and the young man’s face grew bright as with some deep gladness 
“*T love her with my whole beart and soul. She is the only woman whose 
heart I have ever cared to own. She has given me nothing but scorn, and 
yet, such is my madness, I worship her.” 

Hubert Carew wrang his hand, 

** She is not worthy of such love,”’ 
my eyes, but she bas requited your kindness ill, 
me this.” 

**T could not help telling you. 

** Hope of winning ber?” 

“I shall never win her,’ said Kenneth, sadly, ‘‘ until she is my wife. 
She loves no one else, of that I am certain.’ 

** No one.” 

**Then give hertome. You say you must leave her, and the thought 
troubles your last hours, Give her to me; I swear, most solemnly, ta 
cherish her as Heaven's best gift |’ 

“ Bat surely you must know she does not like you }”” 

*‘She hates me,” was the calm reply. ‘‘I know it, but I am willing to 
take my chance. I would rather have Joan for my wife and know I sball 
never be more to her than I am now than lose her.” 

*€ And you know all—that she is nameless |” 

**T know she is not, in the eyes of the law, your heiress, but she is your 
child—she loves you. For your sake, I believe, she would even stoop tc 
marry me.” 

** And you could be happy with a wife who did not love you?” 

“T think I could make her happy. I should settle this place on her at 
once. I mean’ my father would.” 

“ And he?” 

‘*He knows, and leaves me free to act as I will. 
him, he wi!l give your child a father’s love |” 

e Master wag silent ; every instinct of his naturo was against the pro- 
posed union, and yet 

“Will you speak to Miss Carew }"’ 

“*T can’t.. It seems to me, Kenneth, you are just blighting your life!” 

** T have asked myself whether it would be biighting hers. I think not. 
I believe, Heaven helping me, some day I shall win her love. She must 
never know J am a Fairfax of Fairfax until she bas consented. I will owe 
my wife’s hand to no ancestors ; in fact, Iam so generally known as Ford, I 
see no reason to tell her ai all. The register must be signed in my true 
name, but no one, save the clergyman and oureelves, need be the wiser, 

** And you propose to marry soon ! 

** At once, by special license, Mr. Carew, I implore you to consent, she 
is so young and fair; think of her battling with the world ; think——” 

Hubert Carew buried his face in his hands. 

**T accept,” he said at last, slowly. ‘It is a cruel sacrifice that you 
offer, but I know if you can-win my child’s heart she will repay you |” 

** And you will mention it ?” 

**T would rather you did that |” 

ity I ? ad 

** Tf you go to the drawing-room, I will send her to you.” 

He went. 

Rarely a quarter of an hour, though to him it seemed an interminable 
interval, and the girl he loved stood before him as pale and motionless as 

when he drew her from a watery grave ! 

Will you sit down ?” and he drew a low chair forward. 

“T prefer to stand.” 

** Has Mr. Carew told you of my wishes?” 

** The Master of FitzCarew said you wished to speak to me. 
you please ; I am anxious to return to him.” 

**Then you do not know 

**T know that this house is yours, and everything in it. 
have come to gloat over our misery—it was worthy of you.” 

His face grew white with pain. 

* Miss Carew, this is a cruel calumny! I am here at your father’s re- 
quest. { have asked him a favour, and he has referred me to you.” 

** A favour 1” 

** Do you know that he is very ill!” 

“ He is dying!’’ 

** And his one anxiety is your future. 


he said, huskily. ‘‘ She is the light of 
I wish you had not told 


Now, will you give me any hope ?”’ 


I know, if she would let 





Be brief, if 





I know that you 


To sooths his last hours I think 


| you will conquer your pride and listen to me.” 


**T am listening.” 
**T want you to be my wife |’ 
** Your wife ?” 
**Yea. I want your father to have the comfort of knowing that be leaves 
rb mistress of your old home; that, so far as wealth and human power 
oe 3 you will be shielded from all sorrow 
must know I don’t like you!” 
‘*T know that you regard me as ona of your menial servants. 
asking you to like me—I ask you to be my wife.” 
* I see,” said Joan, balf aloud, half to herself ; “you want a high-born 
sr offer your wealth against my long descent, It is a simple 
ain 9 


IT am not 


**Not” almost thundered Kenneth ; ‘‘it is no bargain. I love you as 
my own soul | but I am to the full as proud as you. If you will be my 
wife, I promise you—nay, I do more, I swear, by my mother’s dead memory 
— that no word of love from me shall ever troable 5 ou, Yon shall be entirely 
free, save that yon must bear my name, and from time to time, I fear, suffer 
my society, to avoid censorious tongues.” 

Joan looked at him with a troubled light in her splendid eyes. 

“ Do you know that two days ago I was engaged to another man ' 
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“T know it.” 

** And you are willing, in spite of that?” 

“Tam more than willing—I am anxious. I repeat my offer. Be my 
wife, mistress of FitzCarew. Soothe the anxiety which troubles your father, 
secure to yourself the old home you love so well.’”’ 

“ At the price of a loveless marriage ?” 

**T have heard you say you do not believe in love ¢” 

“**T do not.” 

*«Then there can be no danger |” 

.“* Danger ” 

** Don’t you see,” he said, gently, “ the only danger that coald threaten 
you from this step? If you were my wife yon could never be free to marry 
anyone else, If our hands never toached, our lips never met, yet ae long as 
I lived you would be bound to me as irrevocably as the tenderest wife who 
ever wore a wedding ring.” 

ae I see.” 

“i That is to me the only difficulty. But you say you don’t believe in 
a 

**T don’t.” 

“* Listen,” she said, suddenly, ‘I love my father so well that I could do 
anything—even this—for his sake. Would yon promise me never to let a 
word of blame rest on his memory! He has been imprudent, rash, perhaps, 
but never wicked. He can't help being unfortunate. If I marry you will 
you never throw hie misfortunes in my face?” 

“ Whether you marry me or no I shall respect Mr. Carew to wy dying day. 
Will you think over this? I will remain bere for an hour, Will you send 
me word ¢”’ 

She bowed her head, and left him. 

Perhaps the suspense tried her as mach as him, Perhap: she wanted the 
matter fixed unalterably, for in little more than half the time he bad men- 
tioned a little note was brought to him. Ken's strong hands trembled so he 
could hardly open it :— 


** Let it be as you wish, for his sake ; only remember, though I wear your 
wedding-ring we shall be strangers for all time,’ ‘ 
7.0." 


Mr. Ford rang the bell, and the housek appeared. Very courteously 
he went up to the old woman, and told her he was to marry her young lady. 
She almost started with surprise. 

** It ia quite settled,” he said, fiercely. ‘‘ Of course, under other circum- 
stances, there would be no need for haste, but Mr. Curew’s state seems to 
me alarming. He has no near relations to care for his daughter, so we have 
resolved to have the ceremony here at once by special license.” 

The woman stared. 

‘* Miss Joan married to-day, sir?” 


‘* Not to-day. I must go to London for the license and other matters. 


. I cannot get back before Thursday, Will you arrange everything for 


six o'clock ?” 

**Tt’s Christmas Eve, sir!” 

So it was. His old father and Aline expected him at home. ‘There would 
be such gladsome preparations at arg for his return, and the two 
Joving hearts there would be disappointed ; but he never hesitated, 

“‘T know; but it cannot be helped, May I depend on yon to arrange al! 
details ¢ Mr, Carew is too ill to be troubled, and Miss Joan is too occupied 
with bim to think of other things.” 

And then be rode away. 

* Joan!” 

It was her father’s voice. Joan had crept back after writing her letter, 
to find the Master asleep. He was awake now, and looking into his daugh- 
ter’s face with eager, loving eyes. 

* Yer, dad?’ ; 

** You have seen Mr. Ford !” 

** Yes,” 

* And you have consented {” 

** He said you wished it, 

** He is a good man, Joan!” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” she began, then checked herself abruptly, for instinct 
told her her father would be sorrowful if she let him know the extraordi- 
nary conditions she imposed on her lover. “So that you are pleased, 
nothing else signifies,” 

“T am more than pleased! You have robbed death of its last sting!” -- 

‘*Couldn’t you stay?” she whispered, ‘‘Oh; father! best beloved ! 
how can I part from you *” 

“* You will have your husband.” 

She hid her face on the pillow heside his; he stroked it fondly, as he 
answered, — 

‘* You do not love him now, but some day your beart will break, and be 
all his own. I look at it as impossible, Joan, that affection such as his 
should not wim for itself a return at last!” 

Joan answered nothing. ‘ 

The next days passed as in a dream, only there was an undercorrent of 
preparation in the house, and the maid who waited on.Joaa brought a white 
dress for her mistress to try on. he 

‘Take it away!’ said Miss Carew, impatiently; ‘'I shall never wear 
white again!” 

** But Thursday, miss |” 

‘ Christmas Eve, What should | want with a white dress then ?”’ 

‘' For your wedding, Mies Carew,” 








Joan opened her eyes. 

-“€ Ah ! T had forgotten 1” ‘ 

** Everything is ready, miss. This white silk will look just the thing for 
a bride,” 

Joan shivered. . 

** Tt will be cold ; and it is not like a real wedding. I will wear my biack 
velvet,” 

Nothiug coald moye her; in vain they expostulated. Miss Carew was 
firm. When Christmas Eve came it found her in the soft black Velvet goqn, 
hoily berries at ber throat and in her hair. 

** She looks a picture!” said the old housekeeper, admiringly ; ‘* but not 
a bit like a bride ; and it's dreadfally unlocky to be married in black ! “ 

Joan did not meet her bridegroom until all was ready for the ceremony. 
The clergyman, who bad known her all her life—no other than Blanche 
Child’s father— stood ready in surplice and stole. Blanche Child herself, 
bidden by Mr. Carew’s special request, stood behind Joan. Perhaps «he 
alone noticed how white and haggard looked the bridegroom, bow Icy ani 
statuesque his bride. 

It was very short. The responses were prompt and audible. A very 
short time, and it was over. Joan Carew was a wedded wife, and Keaneth 
was tied for all time to a girl who hated him. 

There was a pavse ; then Mr. Child addressed Joan by her new name, and 
wished her joy. She answered like a person in a dream ; then she heard 
her husband’s voice. 

** Will you allow me to speak to you, Joan?” 

Half-unconscious she followed him to the drawing-room. . The blazing yule 
log made a ruddy glow, the Christmas firelight brightened up the whole apart- 
ment ; holly and misletoe were plentifully strewn around. Kenneth noted 
it all dimly as be placed his wife in a low chair by the hearth—-his. wife, 
Heaven help him, who did not love him ! 

“ Mr, Carew seems better to night.” 

‘* Much better.” 

* The doctor telle me there is no immediate danger, so I think of leaving 
you to spend your Christmas together, It seems hard you should be troubled 
with a stranger,” 

She trembled so violently that he took upa thick crimson shawl and 
wrapped it round her. 

** Don’t you think it best ?” 

** Won't people talk ?” 

“T think not. Your father is so ill they will understand. I sbould only 
be a géve upon you. And if your‘people want me——”’ 

She. was bitterly burt. 

“Pray do not consider me in your movements,” rising, 

“Sit down. Iwill not keep you another moment. Your servants have 
my fall address, and will telegraph for me at once if there is any change.” 

** Very well.” 

He glanced round the room, 

“* How cheerful it all looks in the bright Yuletide. I wonder if you and [ 
shall ever spend a Yuletide together, Joan ; whether years will ever draw 
you nearer to me.” 

“Your promise,” she began—— 

** And I shall keep my word, have no fears. You shall never be more to 
me than yon are now, Joan, unless it be of your own free will.” 

** Phat will be never.” 

‘*We will not discuss that. Will you be angryif I ask you to accept 
this?” 

He had put into her hands a daisy aigrette, made entirely of diamonds, an 
ornament of no mean value, as Joan knew instinctively. She drew back. 

‘* It is mot from me,” said her husband, coldly. ‘ I shall never preas gifts 
upon you. It is my father's wedding present, and I cannot bear to go back 
to the old man and tell him it is rejected.” 

Joan softened. 

** He sent it to me?” 

‘* He sent it with his blessing to my wife.” 

** Does he know ¢” 

Kenneth understood. 

**No; I could not tell him. He wrote, and hoped you would be to me 


what my mother was to him. I could not find it in my heart to tell him 
after that.”’ 


There were tears in her eyes. She took the jewel, and placed» it in her 
hair. 

** You will thank him for me?” 

“ee Yes. ” 

**Yon are going to him now? What are those flowers.” forshe bad 
caught sight of a bouquet lying on the table. 

‘*My sister sent them for me to give to you. She fancied you would 
wear no bridal flowers save of my choosing, and so she made my father 
bring her to London to find those sbe liked best. It was a childish fancy, 
but she is s0,young ; she couldn't understand a courtehip such as oura.”’ 

Joan’s hand was stretched out for the flowers, Pretty helpless things ! 
it hurt her woman’s heart to see them lie there neglected—but Mr. Pord 
calmly gathered them together anti tossed them into the flames. Then he 
said, abruptly, — 

‘+ ] will mot detain you longer. Good-night |” 

* Good-night !” 

And so, without even a hand-clasp, the wedded pair parted, in all the 
gladness ot that bright Yuletide. Joan went back to ber father’s couch 
Kenneth rode off into the darkness of the winter’s vight with aw aching 
heart, 
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CHAPTER Vil. 


Ir comes to most of us, at some time or other in our lives, to hide our 
deepest sorrows from those we love best in the world; and so it was with 
Kenneth. He spent his Christmas at home and then hurried back to his 
wife, enjoining upon her that she must travel, telling her he would leave 
her free as air, as she wished it, After a stormy scene he gave her his 
ultimatum, 

“Mrs, St. John and one of her married daughters are proposing to go 
South, and I have arranged for you to accompany them,” he said, 

“Oh!” 

‘*Mra. Irwell, the daughter, is about your own age. She struck me as a 
very sweet, amiable girl ; I think you are.sure to like her.” 

“T hate sweet, amiable people.” 

“The St. Johns were your father’s friends.” 

She would not soften even at that allusion. 

“ What shall you do?” 

“1 Ob! I shall go home.” 

Joan threw herself back on the sofa, as though to intimate the iaterview 
was at anend, Kenneth wished her good-night, and left her. 

They did not meet again till Monday, and then Mrs, Ford was surprised to 
see her maid seated in the broungham which was to convey them to the 
station. 

‘Where is my husband !” she asked, sharply. 

“The Master has ridden on, ma'am; he wished to secure a reserved 

The Master! ‘The title grated on Joan’s ear. 

Bat the reserved carriage proved to be only for her and her maid. Ken- 
neth travelled ia a smoking compartment. He made his appearance at 
Kiug’s-eross in time to hand his wife to the platform, and at that 
moment Marston St. John joined them, Kenneth turned to them at once. 

“Tf you will take care of Mrs. Ford I will see to the luggage.” 

The lawyer led Joan to the waiting-room. 

‘*My dear,” he said, kindly; ‘ you have lost your father, and yet I must 
congratulate you. 1 never saw anyone who took my fancy so much as 
Mr. Ford.” ’ 

*« Papa liked bim:” 

‘And papa’s daughter, How do you like the idea of this foreign 
tour ?”” 

* Very much,” 

Her pride was up in arms. She would never let the St. Johns know that 
sbe was sent into exile against her will, As far as in her power was she 
would keep her own counsel, and let no one suspect the true state of affairs 
between her and her husband. : 

It is a pity Mr. Ford could not get away to join us.” 

“His time is not his own.” ; 

‘Ah | I wonder he can spare you.” 

“He thinks me looking ill.” ~ 

‘* Well, I prophesy we shall bring you back hale and hearty ; we are going 
solely on Nettie’s account.” 

Enter Kenneth, rather flushed, and evidently in a hurry. He led the way 
to the brougham, handed in his wife, and stood, hat in hand, until the 
carriage was out of sight. 

“ He returns by to-night'’s express, 1 wish he could have dined with us,” 
commented hospitable Mr. St. John. 

* He never said good-bye to me ; he never promised to write to me,” thought 
poor Joan, and, throwing herself back into her corner, abe shed bitter tears 
behind her crépe veil. 

And there was another difficulty. Her purse held just half-a-sovereign. 
How was she to manage with that sam for several months? How could she 
write and ask Mr. Ford for money? He onght to have thought of it; his 
neglect was abominable. 

Bat when kind Mrs, St. John had ingtalled Joan in a pretty bedroom and 
left her alone the first thing she saw was a letter, which had evidently come. 
by post, and was addressed to her in her busband’s writing. She took it up 
a little eagerly, then sat dowa to read it, hoping, in spite of herself, that bis 
written words would be more tender thau those he addressed to her by word 
of mouth. bo 

She was disappointed. The letter ran thus :— —~ 


** Dean Joan,—I have made every arrangement with Mr. St. John,’so that 
you need feel under no obligation to him during your travels. You will, of 
course, need money for your menu, pleasures, &c, I enclose » bank-note. 
Mr. St. John will, Lam sure, cash it for you, or act as your banker if you 
object to the care of money. Sbouid it be insufficient send for more. There 
is nothing would annoy me more than your denying yourself in any way. 
Wishing you a pleasant journey,~—-Yours sincerely, ie 


**It is monstrous!”’’ cried Joan, speaking aloud in vexation. ‘‘ He 
expects me to take his money, and he treats me like——” She stopped for 
want of a simile. 

The note had fallen unheeded to her feet. She took it up, and glanced 
idly at the amount. A thousand pounds! Evidently her husband was no 
miser, since he reckoned her private expenses at fifty poundsa week ! 

**T shall send it back to him,” was ber first resolve. 

But tho thoaght of the single half-sovereign im her purse stopped ber. 

she took the note to Mr, St, Jchn. si 
care of this? 1 sban't want a quarter of.it to spend.”’ 
“ All right, my dear. Mr. 0 hell detaaatpinier sl 





* Evidently |” 

**T daresay he thinks me extravagant, I shall make this last for years,” 

"That won't be necessary,” 

“ Why +” 

“‘ Becanse your private income is four thousand a year. This note repre 
sents a quarter's allowance.” 

Joan gasped. 

** But——” 

“ You married a rich man’s son. Mr. Ford came up to London directly he 
heard of the engagement, and settled FitzCarew and its revenues on you. | 
believe he wished to give the estate to his son ; but your husband preferred 
the existing arrangement.” 

Joan gave a bitle sigh. 

**T wish-—-—” 

** What do you wish, my dear? If it lies in human power to gratify your 
desires I don’t think you will have to wish in vain,” 

** I wish we had been married as other people are |” 

The lawyer waa puzzled, 

**T should not have thought you cared for show and grandeur.” 

Then to his surprise he saw that she was crying. 

** My dear, my dear, you must not !” 

* Don’t you see,” said Joan, gently, ‘‘he gives me all—home wealth. 
All I had was my old descent ! If we had nad « grand wedding, if it had 
been ndised about far and wide that he married a daughter of FitzCarew, it 
seems to me it would have been fairer.” 

** Fairer !"’ 

** Yes—less one-sided. Now I take all and give nothing !” 

“ You give yourself,” said the old lawyer, gravely. ‘‘My dear, I am 
very sure your husband values nothing in the world so highly as your love.” 

They went abroad, bat the change was not all pleasure to Joan. Netty 
Trwell was, like herseif,a wife of very recent date. Unlike Joan, her 
husband was 2 man of very small means ; it was impossible for him to leave 
his oc-upation. When his wife's health was threatened, he had to entrast 
her to his parents; but every post brought loving, tender letters, fall of 
regrets for her alsence, full of ardent longings for her retarn. Joan, who 
had more gold than she knew what to do with, wonid have bartered it, ull 
gratefully, gladly, for one such letter as came to sweeten Netty’s exile, 

She was saved one pang —letters came early, and were all taken to their 
recipients’ bedrooms—she had not to sit at the breakfast-table the only one 
unremembered. With rare tact no one asked her why she wrote so se) lom. 
No one inquired or doubted that the few letters she did write were to her 
husband. 

‘* We think of going to Paris next week,” Mrs. St. John said to her one 
fair April day. ‘* Netty is 90 much better that we may safely venture. Do 
you like the idea, Joan?” 

** Very much.”’ 

** Mr. Irwell is coming over to meet us—he has managed a week’s holiday. 
It is @ pity your husband could not do the same.” 

Then they had asked him, and he had refused. Poor Joan! «It was 
humiliating to hear such things from a third porson, 

** He is very busy.” ‘ 

** Yes, and be has set his heart on being at FitzCarew te welcome you 
home. He has most kindly invited Mr. St. John and me to accompany 
you,” 

Joan’s face fell. Politeness required her to express pleasure, bat she 
could not find words, 

Mrs, St. John went on quickly, — 

** But though we are old people we have not forgotten our youth, and I 
am quite sure afier such a separation you will enjoy having each other alone 
for a little time, so we mean to send. you down to Blankshire under a trusty 
escort, and follow in a few weeks.” 

Joan hugged the dear old lady. 

Mrs. St. Jobn did not think it necessary to say they had not told Mr. Ford 
of their intentions. 

*] can’t make it out,” she said to her daughter, later on. ‘I am sure 
Joan loves her husband, and your father say: he just worships the ground she 
treads on, and yet-——”’ 

It was visible to them all. Try as they would to hide their doubts they 
hee see quite plainly there was something’ wanting to Joan’s married 

elicity. 

The month in Paris passed off well, but it seemed to Joan to have leaden 
wings. She wanted to be at e; she. wanted to see with her own eyes 
what changes had been made there. 

She was gazing from the carriage window long before the platform came 
im sight, and, in spite of herself, her heart beat wildly when she recognised 
her husband, 

He met her as though they had parted the day before, handed her out, 
and then turned for her companions. 

** Where are the St. Johas, Joan !”’ 

**They could not come—they were wanted at home.” 

**T am afraid you will be very dull.” 

He placed her in the luxurious carriage, drawn by dashing bays, took his 
seat at her side, and.asked gently if she were quite well and strong, 

** Perfectly.” .. .. 

“ Ready for a north-country summer ?” 

ce Yes.” 


** Ab, you will believe in my prescriptions in future. There have been 
great changes in Blankshire since you went away.” 

“*T have heard nothing—you never wrote.” 

“T remembered our compact.” 

Joan wished the compact at the bottom of the sea. 
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‘* As I went away for my health you might have cared to inquire how I 
was.” 

"I did iaquire.” 

“*T never had the letter.” 

**T wrote to Mra. St. John every week, and she answered by return of 
post.” 

Joan bit her lips. 

** What are the changes you spoke of ¢”’ 

*© Aylmer Court has changed hands.” 

Joan tried very hard not to blush, and failed dismally. 

** Indeed, how is that?’ 

** Sir John was involved in some disastrous speculations, and failed. His 
name was in the Gazette, and everything went to the hammer.” 

**T am very sorry.’ 

**T thought you would be. I feared so.” 

**T mean I am sorry for his mother. I always bad a liking for Lidy 
Aylmer.” 

Me And I detested her.” 


** Why had 
+ apenas she set up for oe a fine lady.” 
** And do you detest fine ladies }” 


“Don’t put me through a catechism,” he taid, with a little laugh. 
you no curiosity to know who owns the Court ? 

**No one I know.” 

*€ Someone who knows you then.” 

You don’t. mean your sister }” 

‘‘ Aline? Oh no! I mean the Rector’s daughter,” 

‘* Blanche Child ?”’ 

“ She is not Blanche Child now. The man she was engaged to came into 
a lot of money, took the name of some eccentric old godfather, and settled 
down as a country gentleman.” 

* And married her /” 

**%o be sure. That was ali he wanted money for.” 

‘* They used to be very fond of each other.” 

«They are still.” 

Joan gave a little sigh. 

‘* Some people have everything.” 

“They waited a long time,” said Kenneth, slowly ; ‘‘ five years, I think, 
Then old Rastcourt died, and they were made bappy.” 

** They would have been happy anyhow.” 

‘* Perhaps.” 

** Blanche had no ambition.’ 

‘‘T snppose not. You had better give her a little of yours.” 

**T have none.” 

“Too much, I fear. I suppose with beauty such as yours it is natural. 
You would have graced a coronet !” 

‘*T wish you wouldn’t tease me,’’ 

‘*{ did not mean to. Seriously, Joan, yon know you would have been 
happier with a title. You might bave loved an earl or a marquis. It was 
cruel of me to take advantage of your grief and loneliness, and make you 
the wife of a plain man of business like myself.” 

‘* I don’t betieve in love,” she said, sharply. “1 havetold you so before.” 

‘* We are getting on dangerous ground,” he said, coldly. ‘‘ We are like 
two strangers. We ought never to get beyond the trivialities of sma)l talk.’ 

Joan answered nothing, only whien the carriage stopped, and she put back 
her veil, Kenneth saw that she had been crying. His heart ached then for 
her and for himeelf. 


** Have 


ed 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Arrenr all, things never happen quite as people expect. Mr. and Mrs. 
St. John found themselves quite unable to leave home again after their long 
absence, and, consequently, Joan and her husband were left alone at Fits- 


Ww. 

Looking back on that time afterwards Joan often wondered how she lived 
through it. She was luxuriously provided for in every way; her comfort 
was studied, Kenneth treated her with every possible courtesy, but the heart 
seemed to have gone out of his kindness. She had nothing to complain of, 
nothing to wish for, only she was wretched—unutterably wretched. 

And he saw it. He knew that al! his love had not made her happy, and 
at last he grew to deplore this hurried marriage almost as much as she did, 
bat only for her sake. Only one person suspected aught of the state of 
affairs. 

Blanche Kastcourt, happy in her own married life, could not fail to see the 
failure of her friend’s. She never put her knowledge into words until, one 
June afternoon, the Master of FitzCarew came over, and asked to see her 
alone. 

** Ts anything the matter ! 
eareworn he seemed. 

**T am going away.” 

‘* Going away!” 

‘* Tt is the only thing to do. Mrs. Kastcourt, I married knowing my wife’s 
heart was not mine. I thought I conld be brave and live ont my life at ber 
side, knowing I could never bé more to her than a stranger, but I find the 
struggle too bard.” 

Blanche looked her sympathy. 

‘* But you cannot leave her alone! "’ 

“I bave engaged » companion for her. 
week on a visit. 
into years,” 


noticing with woman’s instinct how pale and 


Her old governess came down last 
Miss Dormer will be quite ready to let her stay lengthen 


** And Joan?” 

** Tt will be a relief to her. I think at times she almost hates me.” 

*€ She cannot,” 

“She does. Well, it is all J can do for her—to goaway. Mrs. Rast. 


court, will you do this one thing for me. 
you be kind to my wife? "’ 

**T will.” 

**She is so young,” he said, wistfally, ‘and so beautiful, it seems cruel 
to leave her ; “and yet it is for her sake.” 

“*She may find out she is not so indifferent as you think for.” 

He shook his head. 

“T have lost all hope.” 

That vory evening after dinner he went into tho drawing-room—the room 
where he and Joan had made their fata! compact. His wife wasat thé piano, 
singing that sweetest of al! love-songs, ‘‘ Where sparrows build.” Each nots 
fell on his heart like a knell. Was it trae, after all? Had she really loved 
John Aylmer? Was the loss of him the old sorrow which woke and-ericd, 
*€ Joan, I want you!” 

He did want her, his whole heart yearned fcr her, 
at the words ; but she only said, coldly, — 


So far as in your power lies, will 


Hers stirred strangely 





** What do you want to say! 

“ Only good-bye,” 

** Good-bye?” 

‘*T shall be gone to-morrow before you are awake.’ 

‘* This is & very sudden journey.” 

“No ; I have been a month at FitzCarew, A business man has not much 
time at his own disposal,” 

** When shal! you be back ?”’ 

He played half-nervoualy with a white roze in a glass on the table. 

“T don’t know.” 

‘**Bat you must know. What am I to say when people call and ask when 
I expect you home ?”’ 

** When you expect me back,”’ he corrected, quickly. 
them business affairs will probably detain me some time.’ 

She stamped her little foot. 

** You care for nothing but money.” 

** And yet it has brought me little happiness,” 

** Aren't you happy?” 

** Are you!” 

She shook her bead ; a tear trembled in her eye, 
understanding then than they had ever been before. 

“I am very sorry,” he said, brokenly ; ‘I wish I could free you from the 
yoke you find so heavy. Believe me, Joan, if tears of blood could blot out 
our marriage, it should be blotted out.” 

Her pride was aroused then ; she thought he repented for his own sake. 

** A gentleman would not say such things |’ 

** And I am not a gentleman ! Well, Joan, after to night you will be free 
from my presence for a long time.” 

“ Am I to stay here alli alone?” 

‘Miss Dormer will remain as your companion." 

**T don’t want her,” 

** You may be glad of her. Then “Lag have your friend, Mrs. Eas‘couri.’ 

** She is not my friend, I hate her.’ 

“ Joan ! » 

“T do,” cried poor passionate, wilful Joan. ‘‘She has everything in the 
world. _Bhe knows I am wretched, and she comes here to gloat over my 
misery.” 

** You are totally mistaken,” 

**T am always mistaken according to you. I believe you think Blanche 
Eastcourt perfection.” 

** I think her a tender-hearted, loving woman.” 

“ Why didn’t you marry her instead of me?” 

He smiled in spite of that pain at his heart. 

‘* There were two drawbacks to that scheme, Joan, 
aud she was engaged to some one else,” 

Joan was angry. She would not see bis outstretched hand ; she would not 
evho his good bye. She just walked coldly and silently from the room. 

** Of course he won’t go,” thought the wilful giri, as she sobbed herself to 
sleep. ‘‘ He couldn’t-go like that, without even touching my hand.”’ 

He never had touched it—never since the moment when he placed his ring 
upon it, and that other time she knew not of, when, senseless, she had been 
carried in his arms. 

Joan meant to get up early, but hours of sobbing wore her out. She sank 
at last into a heavy feverish slumber, and it was past nine o’clock when she 
opened her tired eyes to see her maid at her bedside. 

‘© Will yon get up, ma’am, or shall I bring your breakfast here ¢” 

** Have they breakfasted downstairs ? 

**Miss Dormer breakfasted at seven o'clock with the ercienp xf 

“ Why didn’t you call me?” 

‘‘ Mr. Ford ‘gave orders you were not to be disturbed, ma’am. He had a 
pts wet drive to the station. mn came on to pour just as the dog-cart 


Then he had really gone. Joan ond her eyes. 

** And breakfast, ma’am ¢” 

**] don’t want any.” 

But Miss Dormer hearing this carried up a tray to her ex-pupil with her 
own hands. She pitied the anbappy girl, and made much of her; but she 
little guested the misery at her heart. 

Joan had plenty of self-command. She knew she must guard her secret 


** Ob, you can teil 


They were nearer an 


She did not love me, 





ines ber bind alt friend, so she aseribed her paleness to a headache, and 
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suffered herself to be dressed and placed on a sofa in her boudoir. She was 
pardly there when Mrs Eastcourt was announced. 

“ | cannot see her.” 

The message was delivered, and Blanche drove away, not in the least 
offended, only wonderirg sadly what she could do to unite this pair, who were 
go near and yet so far. 

She heard from others that Mrs. Ford had recovered from her indisposition ; 
that she seemed the gayest of the gay; that now her crépe was laid aside. 
She went to every gaiety Blankshire afforded, She heard all this, and she 
met the lonely wife hérself often in society. She saw a emile on her lips, 
heard the ripple of her laughter, and turned away with a shiver of pain. 

‘* Alan, what is to be done,” she asked her husband one morniog after a 
picnic, where Mrs. Ford’s flirtation with a young officer had been the theme 
of every tongue. 

‘* Ford ought never to have left her.” 

“T believe she loves him, and i is jast pretending not to care, ig 





**] don’t see what we can do.” 


MB is so good and brave, and she is very lovable. Why can't they be | 


py?” 
by don't you go and talk to her }” 

e «*Bhe is always out when I call.” 

** I expect, Blanche, there is only one person who vould soften her.” 

“Kenneth ?” 

‘*Kenneth’s sister. Don’t you remember, Blanche, when we stayed there 
jast after our wedding, what a fairy sunbeam she was?” 

— would shut her heart against her just because her name was 
; ’ 

"Ht ian't Ford.” 

* Alan!” 

“ Don't you know neither Kenneth nor bis sister Aline, or Lina as every- 
one calls her, are really old Mr. Ford’s children. Their name is Fairfax.” 

“ When did he tell you ’”’ 

Just before he left. It seems there have been two or three unexpected 
deaths in his father’s family, and now there is every chance of his some day 
succeeding to the title and becoming Earl of Linross.” 

‘Tf Joan only knew!” 

“Tt would harden her still more. No; their one chance of bappiness is 
for her to love him before she knows be can make her a countess.” 

“* Shall I write to Lina, Alan?” 

“ Tt could do no harm.” 

Some days later the sweetest of fairies was sitting in Blanche’s own 
morning-room, cosily lounging in a low chair, her feet on the fender, for 
Ken had been absent some time now, and winter was here again. 

‘Now, do you agree to my plot, Lina 3’ 

— see Ken’s wife, bat I know I shall not like ber.” 

“ y on 

“She makes him so unhappy.” 

‘* And she is miserable rl Lina, it would be a grand thing to bring 
them together.” 

‘* But how can 1?” 

** You can make her jove you, ‘If only Joan loved some one it might save 
her.” 

“*S.ve her from what!” 

* Herself.” 

“ Won't she suspect ?” 

**No, she has never even heard the name of Fairfax. When you are 
friends you can let out you live at Briarleigh ; then, perhaps, she will speak 
of her husband.” 

**T feel like an arch- -conspirator, Ken believes I am in London.” 

‘Never mind.” 

as by don’t you try to make things right; you have known Joan for 

ears » 


y 

‘*She distrusts me, I fancy,” and here Blatche laughed, as though to show 
how ridiculous the bare idea was to her. ‘‘ She ia actually jealous of me ” 

Mrs. Ford neglected the Eastcourts persistently ; she was always ‘‘not at 
home ’’ when Blanche called. She was distant when they met abroad, but 
she could not bring herself to be openly rade. When Mrs, Fastcdtrt wrote 
she had a young friend staying with her, to whom it would be a great plea- 
sure to see the picture-gallery of FitzCarew, Joan not only acceded gracefully, 
but invited the two ladies to lunch. 

‘*Phis is famous,” said Blanche. ‘‘ Now I shall be Ul and send you alone. 
I expect you to work wonders, my little friend.” 

Tt chanced that Miss Dormer was laid up with a bad cold, so the mistress 
of FitzCarew was obliged to receive her guests alone. She wore a soft b'ack 
silk, its folds suiting her exquisite figure; her hair was done in thick, 
Grecian coils. She looked very lovely, but no one could have taken her for a 
happy woman. 

“T wish I had not asked them. The girl will be a country bumpkin, and 
Blanche Easteourt will look at me reprovingly, and ask if I Sos heard from 
a Then Captain Granville is coming this afternoon, and she'll be 
8 

But when she rose to meet her guests she was astonished to see only one 
visitor—a slight, fairy-Jooking girl. She looked so sweet and fragile, so 
nervons and distressed, that Joan’s very heart went out to her. 

**T am very sorry,’ ” began the stranger gently, “‘ but Mrs. Eastcourt is ill. 
peed was no time to let you know, so she hoped you would excuse my coming 

-_ 

there was, perhaps, two years between the girls; but one was a 
child other 4 woman with an aching heart. 

“ We must introduce ourselves,” said yd with a strange charm of manner 
she knew so well how to use. ‘‘ I have not even heard your name! ’ 


**T am Lina Fairfax. I am making a long visit to Mrs, Eastcourt.” 

‘'T have never met you there.” 

‘*T only came last week.” 

** And yoa are old friends !” 

‘* Hardly that. They stayed with us a little while in the spring, and they 
were very kind to me.” 

The two were soon seated at a pleasant téfe-A-téte repast. Every dis- 
trustful thought had gone out of Lina’s heart. She had been ready to hate 
Kenneth’s wife for making him unbappy ; she could only love this beautiful, 
sad-faced girl, who was so evidently lonely. 

She was taken all over the house. Joan showed the pictures, only when 
she came to Hubert Carew’s portrait hor eyes filled with tears. 

** Forgive me,”’ she said, brokenly ; “‘ but he only died on Christmas Day, 
and he was all I had in the world! ” 

Aline slipped ber hand into Joan’s, and looked at her, with her blue ey 
full of sympathy. 

“T have a father, too,” she said, “and I think if he died it would break 
my heart, I can’t remember my mother. Dad is just all I have.”’ 

‘Tt was the same with us—and he died |” 

‘*But you are married?” said Aline, simply. 

Joan blushed, 

**Yes ; but my husband is a great deal from home, He does not care for 
Blankshire.” 

‘Why, I thought——” 

She broke off abruptly ; but Joan's bright eyes were fixed on ber with un 
eager, questioning gaze. 

** You are Mrs, Eastcourt’s guest,’ she said, slowly. ‘I dare say she has 
told you I made my husband so unhappy he did not care to stay here! 1 
know she thinks me a specimen of unkindness.”” 

‘Oh, no! she never said so, Only-—— 

“ Only what?” said Joan, a little aawely. 

*« My home is in Briarleigh,” said Aline, gathering courage, ‘‘ and I have 
known the Fords all my life. Mr. Ford told me once Blankshire was the 
loveliest county he had ever seen.” 

** You know my husband ?” 

“*T have known him ever since he was a child, He and my father arc 
sworn friends, 1 was praising up tlie beauties of our village one day, and 
Mr. Ford said if I had seen Blankshire and FitzCarew [| should never think 
Briarleigh pretty again.” 

Joan shivered, as though struck by a sudden pain. Why had not 
Kenneth married this beautiful creature? Did he repent now not having 
done so } 

** Have you seen Mr. Ford lately?” 

**Oh, yes! He often came to our house before he went abroad.” 

White to her very lips grew the mistress of FitzCarew, 

** Abroad,” she said, faintly. ‘I did not know.’ 

Aline would not look at the pale face. She went on firmly,- 

** He sailed for Africa a few weeks ogc. I think he had to see his father's 
colonial agents.” 

Joan sank on to a seat. Her self-command broke down, and she cried as 
though her very beart were breaking; 

‘*T am his wife,” she said, slowly, ‘and he lets me hear of his absence 
through a stranger! ’ 

“Tam very sorry,” said Aline, simply. ‘‘I never dreamed that ——” 

**T did not know!” 

Aline knelt down at Joan’s side, and put one arm round her waist. 

** He will come back,” she whispered. ‘‘I know papa told me he wou! 

not be goue long. They expect him in December.” 

* But not back tome! He hates me! He told me once if tears of blood 

conld blot out 6ur marriage he would shed them willingly!” 

Sho had broken into a passionate fit of sobbing. 

** He could not,” said Aline, firmly—‘‘ he could not !’’ 

** He said so. It was in June, before he left me. ancy, we have been 
married a year, and we have been together only one month t” 

“ Perbaps he thought you would be happier without him /” 

“IT am miserable |” 

‘* He looked miserable, too,” said Aline, gently. ‘‘ When first he came to 
see us after he came back from Biankshire, I thought he looked ten years 
older, and he never smiled.” 

* He was regretting his mistake.” 

‘* What mistake—loviog you?” 

** He never loved me!” 

** Do you remember last Christmas ?” 

‘Ts it kind to ask me? Can I ever forget it?” 

** Last Christmas,” whispered Aline, ‘‘ 1 was staying at his father’s house. 
I heard him tell them of his marriage. I never heard such joy in any man’s 
voice, such deep content, as when he said those two words, ‘my wife !’” 

**T used to think he loved me.” 

** He loves you now,’ 

“But he has left me !” 

At that moment a servant came to say that Captain Granville was in the 
drawing-room. A burving blush swept over Joan’s face. 

** Tell him I am engaged,” 

Left alone she turned quickly to Aline, 

** Have you ever met the Captain ’” 

“* Never!” 

“But you have heard of him?’ 

Lai Yea. ” 

** What-—— ’ 

**I would rather not tell you.” 

* Bat I want to know!” 
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Trembling like an aspen-leaf Aline answered,— 

‘*They say if he bad come a year earlier he would have been your choice.” 

“T hate him! ” 2 ' 

““T thought you liked him?” 

“T must amuse myself. My husband cares nothing what becomes of me. 
The Captain worships the ground I tread on; why should I treat bim with 
rudeness }” as 

Aline Jooked wistfully up at her with ber deep blue eyes. 

** Do you love your husband }” 

There was no parrying that question. , 

‘* 1 is no use my loving him; he hates me!” 

** Don’t you think you will drift farther from him if you listen to Captain 
Granville ?”’ 

** There is no harm in the Captain ?” 

** Would Mr. Ford like his being here so often 2” 

“JT dont know!” : 

Mrs, Exusteourt’s carriage was announecd, and Joan saw her visitor prepare 
to depart. It seemed tothe lonely wife a ray of sunshine was to leave her. 

“I wish yoa were my friend |’ she said, slowly. 

**T should like to be!” 

‘* Mrs. Eastcourt would tell you I am far too bad.” 

For all answer Aline kissed her. 

*©We are both motherless,” she said, timidly, “and I like you. I will be 
your friend if only you will Jet mo." 

** And you won't tell the Fords !”’ 

** No.” 

** Do you write to her?” 

f* ¥ ho 7” 

** Miss Ford.” 

* Oh, no!” 

** Don’t you like her!” a little sharply. ‘'I fancied she was a good sort 
of a child, not refined and fairy-like like you, but honest and stupid.” 

**] never thought whether I liked her. - Your husband is devoted to her.” 

** Ab! how ehe must hate you!” 

**Her one desire is to see you. I have heard her ask again and again 
when you were coming to Briarleigh ? ” 

* Never |” 

** Perhaps you may change your mind?” 

** And you will come again ?”’ 

“ Gladly!” 

Joan went back to her solitude in the drawing-room, but, to her surprise, 
was not unoccupied, Captain Granville was sitting by the fire. 

“T sent word I was engaged !” 

**Bat I was not in a hurry.” 

**T did not wish to see you |” 

** Be merciful to your slave !” he said, in a voice of gallantry which jarred 
on her every nerve. ‘‘ I bave ridden eight miles on purpose to see you.” 

‘*T told you I was engaged ! ’ 

** With a good littic gir! from the country ; of course, I understood.” 

** Yon understood what ?” 

‘That you did not wish the jonocent dove to know upon what very 
intimate terms we stand. She might carry the alarm to Biankshire and 
warn her brother.” 

** Her brother ! ” 

“ You are surely aware that the young lady who has just left you is your 
husband's sister ?” 

‘* I don’t believe it.” 

**T¢ is a fact.” 

‘She introduced herself as Miss Fairfax.” 

“That is ber true name.’’ 

** But——” 

* But your immaculate hushand has deceived you somewhat. He is the 
stepson of Mr. Ford, the manufacturer. From a fit of sulks with his father's 
family he has chosen to drop bis real name, but he is none the less Kenneth 
Fairfax.” 

** One name is as good as another.” 

** You take it easily.” 

"T never upset wyself for trifles.” 

‘* He married you, and neglects you shamefully, and yet you defend him !” 

“T am not aware that he neglects me.” 

**Joan,” and the Captain Jooked into her eyes, ‘‘ why did not fate send 
me here 2 little earlier—in time to save you from your captor ¢”’ 

He had taken her hand, but she wrenched it from him with a jerk. 

** How dare you—oh ! how dare you?” 

“Come,” he said, coolly; ‘you can’t be surprised at my declaring my 
affection. Haven't you led me on for weeks?” 

‘*No!” 

‘*Nonsense ! All the county knows that I am your favoured admirer, that 
but for a certain gentleman in Yorkshire you would be my very own pro- 


perty 
** Leave the room !” 


~ 
e 


“ This is insult!” cried Joan. 
For all answer be took both her hands and held them captive, so that sbe 
had no choice but to listen. 
**] bave loved you ever since I saw you. From the moment I heard your 
voice I swore you should be mine. Confess but for the shadowy tie which 


binds you to another you would readily be mine ?”’ 

** It is not a shadowy tie.” 

“* It is a legal marriage,” he said, stiffly. “ Of course, with your experi- 
ence, you were careful to secure ‘hat. Everyone knows that Ford married 
you in & moment’s generosity, and would gladly be‘free from you.” 

Her cheeks burnt. 








‘*He was rich and I was poor, but even penniless it is no disgrace to 
nfarry a Carew.” 

‘* Ah! you regard the match as an equal bargain. Poverty and a grand 
old name versus riches and trade, I dare say most people agree with you, 
but I happen to be behind the scenes.” 

** What do you mean ?” 

*‘Toat you have no right to resent my attentions ; that you have flung 
yourself at my head and tried to attract me, as might have been expected 
from your origin.” 

** My origin is known to all,” said Joan. “I am the last-of the Carews, 
and as such [ once more order you tc jeave this house,” 

Her band was on the bell, but he interposed, 

‘* Before you summon your servants to expel me you had better listen 
to the truth. You have indulged in very strong language to me—yon have 
rejected my affection with scorn. I tell you in return that were you free 
ten times J would not now entrust my honour to your keeping. Were Ken 
neth Fairfax dead to-morrow I would not marry his widow, the naméless, 
outcast dangbter of Habert Carew.” 

The girl bad clasped her hands in wild despair. Something in his tone 
made her certain hic words were true, : 

** Your mother was not your father’s wife,"’ he went om, brutally. ‘‘The 
late Mra. Carew died only a few days before her husband. You, who have 
boasted of the Carews, have never really been a Carew at all! You are 
nothivg but the nameless daughter of the last of the race, and as euch 
Kenneth Fairfax married you.” 


* * * a oe * * * 


He was gone. 

When Joan came to herself, when she could opon her eyes again she was 
lying on the sofa in her own boudoir, and kind old Miss Dormer, aroused 
in baste from her,own bed, was watching over her. 

Dr. Browne, the medical attendant who had been at her father's last 
illness, was there. To him Joan turned, with a piteous question, — 

“(Ts it true?” 

‘*My dear Mra. Ford, what has troubled you?” 

** Ts it true?” 

‘‘Ig what true! .The servants found you in a swoon on the floor, Wo 
supposed you over-tired yourself in the pic lery ; and when Miss 
Fairfax left you, you just reached the drawing-room and fainted.” 

The poor eyes wandered round the room. 

** Was I quite alone ?” 

* Perfectly. There bad been no visitors save Miss Fairfax. Captain 
Granville had been denied.” 

Still that piteous, anxious expression. 


Dr. Browne had sent everyone away. He felt there would be no rest, no 


; calm for that troubled spirit, until the brain was re’eaved from ite load of 








fear. 

** Now, tell me what troubles you ?” 

**T cannot.” , 

‘*Don’t eny that. J am not an old man, Mrs. Ford, but Jam old in 
experience. Your father trusted me-—-won’t you do the same?” 

**T can't.” . 

*‘Do you think I imagine your illness a common one! I know perfectly ; 
you fainted from some terrible shock.” 

» Yeu,” 

‘Had you bad news of Mr. Ford |” 

‘* Oh, no,” 

“Can’t you be frank? Was it that a villain presumed on the careless 
freedom of your manners? As I drove up I met Captain Granville on horse- 
back ; he seemed to have come from FitzCarew.”’ 

“ee Yes.” 

“Do you know he is no fit associate for a good woman—-that the be:t 
houses in the place are closed against him }”’ 

“| thoughbt people were too particular,” 

*€ And you liked him !” 

“ He amuced mo. 1 liked to make people think I was not fretting at my 
hushand’# absence.” 

“T expect myself you bave been eating your heart away about it.” 

She blushed. " : 4 y 

‘*And you have been playing with edged tools in the shape of Captain 
Granville.” 

** He will never come bere again.” 

‘*T am glad to hear it.” 

‘* Bat he told me—oh! I cannot tell you, it is too cruel, too wicked.” 

“‘T can guess. He told you that Mr. Ford was the son of Colonel Fairfax 
and great-nephew of the Earl of Linrogs.”’ 

Joan gasped. 

‘* He never tohi me that.” 

“Then your hushand will not thank me for Jetting out his secret. He 
told me he cared nothing himself for rank or bonours, but he thought it 
would please you to be a peeross.” 

cai It wasn't that.’” : 

** Listen,” said the Doctor, gently. ‘You are very young, your whele 
life’s happiness is at stake. Let me tel! you one thing. You are the wife of 
a wan I honour more thati any other, whom I count it a privilege to call my 
friend. Whatever calumny was said agaivst him is false.” 

*¢ It wasn’t against him ” 

** What was it?” 

** He said that [—my mether——” 
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‘Tt is not true, then ?” 
‘My poor. child, listen. It was your father’s dying charge that this | 
should be kept from you. It was your busband’s great desire that the truth 


should be never hinted at, but the trath is more mercifal now.” And then, 
in simple, kindly, words, he told her the story of her young mother’s life and 
death. ‘ 

« And he knew it?” 

“ Who?” 

“ Kenneth,” 

“ Of course, He told your father it was his one excuse for hurrying on 
the wedding. .You were so proud that-if a glimmering of the truth reached 





you, you would never listen to him.” 


“ And I laughed at him for his trouble, while all the time he was an earl’s | 


grandson, and I was nameless. 

** He never valned his relationship to Lord Linross but for your sake. He 
loved you too well te care for anything bat your beart,”’ 

‘* And I bave scorned him.” : 

** You have only been married a few months. You have your whole life 
before you to make atonement.” ; 

“ But he has gone,away !” 

‘* A word from you will recall bim,” 

“ He will never come back.” 

“ Nonsense |” 

**T shall never see him again; besides,” and her cheeks flushed, “if 
this gets abroad how shall I face him?” 

‘* Never fear. Granville may frighten a woman, but he is too much of a 
coward to brave a man’s anger. He has behaved villainously to you, but I 
don’t think he will dare to tell the story to anyone else.” 

‘*T wish I wore dead.” 

“Why?” 

‘Tam so miserable.” 

“You are only twenty,” said Dr. Browne, cheerfully. ‘‘ Just put your 
pride in your pocket, and be happy fur the rest of your life.” 

“ Bat if he won’t——” 

“Won't what?” 

** Forgive me?” 

Dr. Browne smiled, 

** He loves you.” 

** He did once.” 

“* Men like that don’t change.” 

But that scene bad sad effects on Joan. The next morning she was weak 
and tired. Before a week had passed it was all over the county that she was 
dying—that the cruel fever was sapping her strong, young life. 

Aline Fairfax and Blanche Eastcourt were her devoted nurses, and many 
were their consultations if they should send for Kenneth. 

**He would be too late, and it would break his heart,’’ said Aline ; 
‘‘hesides, we ought to know what she wishee,”’ 

Bat long before that Ureadfal struggle between life and death waa over 
news came from Africa that Kenneth was returning. He would be in London 
on the seventeenth of December, and go straight to Briarleigh. There was 
no mention of his wife. The letter—a very brief, sad one—was to Lina, 
but the fact that he was coming was sufficient. If only death would give up 
his victim happiness might yet return to FitzCarew. 

A few nights after Aline, who was sitting with the invalid, noticed the 
large black eyes watching her ; and oh! ‘joy, there was mo longer a feverish 
glitter in their depths. Very gently Lina took her hand, 

“You are bettér, darling |” 

“Who are you?” 

“Tam Kenneth’s sister and yours, You have been very, very il, but you 
are getting better now.” 

“*T don’t want to get better.” 

‘* For his sake,” 

** He doesn’t want me!” 

“* He does |” 

** He is in Africa.” 

* He is on his way home. He will be at Briarleigh in a fortnight.” 

** But not here ! ” 4 

“That won’t matter. I am going to take you to Briarleigh as soon as ever 
you are well enough to travel.” 

“ But your father ?” 

“*Dad wants you too. Do you know, Joan, he was here all the worst part 
of your illness, and he says if you ar2 given back to us you must be his very 
own child ¢” 

Joan's eyes filled with tears. 

“Tt sounds as if I would be happy,” she said, feebly ; “ but I can’t be— 
something will gage 

But nothing Before the seventeenth of December Aline had taken 
her sister-in-law home to Briarleigh, very white and languid, but still very 
lovely. The whole household had fallen in love with Mr, Kenneth’s bride, 
and Joan was installed as the darling of the household. No one had 

ushand of her illness, and her arrival at his own home, 
Aline and Joan both agreed they would surprise him. 
**He may not love me,” said the girl, who had thought herself heiress of 
a v6, wistful truth ; ‘‘but he will be sorry for me, 
with him when he hears how lonely I am.” 
arrival of the 


every ion was complete, 
with them, a strange fit of melancholy 


uy shall never 
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| ‘* Nonsense!” said that little lady, resolutely, ‘‘Kenneth will be here 


to-morrow—-he never disappoints us,” 

The door opened, and Mr. Ford came in. There was something in his face 
which etruck Joan with terror. 

“Something bas happened!” she cried. 
it is?” 

** My dear child !” 

He had meant not to tell her. He had desired to keep it from her, at 
least until the next day ; but the agony on her face, her piteous entreaties, 
brought out the truth. The good ship Tamarind had sunk at sea, and every 
soul on board had gone down. The news had been brought by a small 
brig, which had encountered the ill-fated steamer in mid-sea. There was 
enough of the wreck remaining to leave no doubt of her identity ; but not a 
creatore had survived to tell the ta's of her loss. ’ 

“* He will never know I loved him,” were the first words which came from 
Joan's set white lips. 

** He knows it now,” breathed Aline, through her sobs. 

*«He can’t!” Then she turned to them with passionate self-reproach. 
“ Why don’t you send me away! Why don't you tarn me from your door ? 
Don’t you know it is all my fault—mine’? But for my pride and wilfulness 
he would never have gone to Africa and been drowned in the cruel sea !” 

They tried their best to soothe her. They smothered their own grief to 
comfort hers. They told her she must always stay with them—that she was 
Kenneth’s last legacy to them ; but they could avail littiec, until at last, worn 
out with emotion, she dropped asleep, a portrait of her hushand clasped in 
her band. 

hk. there no hope?" pleaded Aline, when poor Joan’s troubled eyes had 
c e 

Mr. Ford shook his head. 

** None |” 

‘Kenneth might not have sailed in the Tamarind.” 

‘**Then be would have written to say so.”’ 

‘His letter might have been in the mails carried by the Tamarind 
herself.” ‘ 

The old man’s brow lightened. 

‘Phen we shall hear to-morrow, On hearing the fate of the Tamarind 
he would telegraph at once.” 

Oh! how they waited through that day ! how they listened, longingly, for 
the postman’s knock! It came often enough, alas! with notes and telegrams 


“Oh! father, tell me what 


| of condolence from all parts, but the cable message which would have brought 


bope aod joy to those troubled hearts was not among them. 

There could be no doubt. of Kenneth’s fate. Everyone accepted it; the 
honschold were put into mourning. 

Mr. Ford and Aline wore black for him they had held so dear, but Joan 


* absolutely refused to assume the garb of a widow. 


“*T shall go to”bim,” she said, wistfully. *‘[t was in the Yuletide we 
met, it was in the Yuletide he was to have beon given back tome. He 
cannot come, but I shall go to him.” 

She looked so unearthlike in her fragile loveliness that they bad no heart 
to cross the fancy. 

They could not but see on how frail a thread the young life rested, could 
not bot think it might be even as she said, and her spirit really soon set forth 
on its journey to meet her husband’s, so they let her have ber way. 

She wore the soft half-mourning she bad never quite Jeft off; her beautifal 
hair, which had all been cut off in the fover, clustered in soft rings round 
her head, and she looked to them like some beautiful, weary child longing 
for its rest. 

One strange fancy she had, When her wedding-day came round she 
insisted on being left alone. Mr. Ford ‘and Alive would gladly bave stayed 
with her, but she declared solitnde was best, and they must not miss the 
evening service at the charch Kenueth had helped to build. 

**Tt is just a year to-night,” she said, as she kissed her sister-in-law ; 
** one little year, and the Yuletide is here again. Perbaps when you come 
back I shall be with Kenneth.” 

So they left her in the beautiful drawing-room which she had declared 
must be decked with evergreens as usual, She lay on a couch in the soft 
winter firelight, and the old servants, creeping up from time to time to look 
at her, Peer one to the other that her face was already like the face of 
aD ° 

And sleep came to her—sound sleep—not like the fitful, troubled sluambers 
she had had of late. She was dreaming of ber happy childhood at Fitz- 
Carew, and so she never heard the sounds of an arrival-—of tears and sobs, 
and explanations. She never knew what bad happened unti!, when she 
opened her eyes, she saw someone standing at her side whom she had thought 
to see on earth no more. 

“Kenneth |” 

He bent over her, a world of tenderness in bis dark eyes. 

** Sweetheart |” 

** They said you were dead!” she murmured. ‘‘ Wasn't it true, or have 
you come back from spiritland just to hear me say J love you ’” 

Kenneth said nothing ; bis beart was too full for speech, only be held his 
wife's hand as though content bad come for him at last. 

‘*They said you would not come!” she whispere!, ‘‘ but I knew better. 
I knew you would come back to me on our wedding-dsy.” 

“ And you have wanted me, Joan?” 

“T think I have wanted you always,” she said, faintly ; ‘‘ ever since-— — 

** Ever since what, my wife ?”’ 

‘* Ever since you saved my life.’ bg 

Kenneth stooped down and took her in his arms, For the ‘irst time in al! 
their warried life he pressed his lips to hers, ~ 
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a you will be mine now, Joan,” he said, fondly; ‘‘mine in deed and 
trath ?” 


“ bite bat I don't understand, Have you come back, or have I really 
ne > 


** Gone where, dear?” 
‘*T was so ill,” she said, slowly, ‘‘ and I always said if you did not come 
coon J should have gone to you. Have I really gone?” 


Kenneth shuddered. He looked at ber in an agony of fear. True, she 


was pale and fragile, as he had never seen her before. There was a beauty - 


not of earth on her lovely face. 

* Joan!” he cried, hoarsely, ‘‘ you must not leave me! I could not.bear 
it! My darling, stay with me!” 

Le § ld like to,” she answered; ‘‘ only I am tired —so very tired, and 
everything looks so far away.” re 

He held her in his arms, wed 


this heart, as though to fight for 
her possession inch 


against 
with death ; aul ee Seaton beck ce bio 
found its true resting- place at last. 
So the others found them when they came home and heard the wondrous 
ners. 
Aline’s was true after all. 
Kenneth had written by the Tamarind to say that he couldn’t sail by her, 





but should return to Eogland by a vessel due one week later 
mid-ocean at the time the news of 


known, he never knew the fate of that ship <n : 


friends. It was only when he reached London that 
they must be suffering , 
So, after all, Joan’s prophecy came true. Her husband came back to her 
in the bright Yuletide, aud the two, who had so long been “ strangers,” 
a new life together of faith and love. ; 
here are no secrets between them. He knows quite well Joan’s folly in 
those dark autumn days, and how roughly the truth of ber 
told to her, but even that does not hurt her now. 
everythi ing —name, position, wealth—to her husband, of whose life she 
knows quite wel! she is the crowning joy. 

Sho never bore the name of Fairfax. Very soon after that happy reunion 
the old lord died, and emg w= ob and his wite t took up their places in the great 
world as Earl and Countess of 

A stately, handsome pair, pel and om cob all who know them, 
their wedded life is noted by all as a model of perfect bappiness ; but not 
one of those whe claster round the young he and compliment her on 
her wit and beauty, know the pride and folly that so nearly ruined her whole 
life, and was only saved when her hasband was given back to her safe ani 


* 


| well in the bright Yuletide. 


(tHe END.]} 


CHRISTMAS HOSPITALITY. 


Tue latter years of good Queen Bess, when her health and spirits failed, 
was a sad time for poor old Father Christmas and all his merry train of 
minstrels, mummers, and frolicsome followers. Of course, the country took 
the tone from the monarch, and the old icicled gentleman became :— 


i pinch-back, cut-throat chur, 
That keeps fo open house, as he should do, 
Delighteth in no game or fellowship, 

Loves no deeds and hateth talk ; “4 
But sitteth in a corner turning cra 
Or coughing o’er a warmed pot of te 


So says the author of ‘‘Summer’s Last Will and Testament”; and the 
writer of ‘‘ Father Hubbard’s. Tales,” the dramatist Middleton, echoes the 
strain, adding :—- 

‘* Do but imagine now what a sad Christmas we all kept in the country, 
without either carols, wassail-bow!s, dancing of Sellenger’s Round in moon- 
shine about Maypoles, shoeing the mare, hoodman-blind, hot cockles, or any 
of our old Christmas gambols ; no, not so much as choosing king and queen 
on Twelfth Night.” 

The too great resort of the English gentry to the metropolis, their neglect 
of rural hospitalities, and contempt of rural manoers, appears to have 
particalarly engaged the attention of our English Solomon, James I., and the 
contemplative Bishop Hall, io the course of the seventeenth century. “Let us 
first hear what the king says, in bis address to the Council of the Star 
Chamber : — 

** One of the greatest causes of all Gentleman’s desire that have no calling 
or errand to dwell in London, is apparently the pride of the women ; for if 
they be wives, then their husbands—if they be maids, then their fathers, 
mu:t bring them up to London, because the new fashion is to be bad nowhere 
but in London: and here, if they be unmarried, they mar their marriages ; 
and if they be married they lose their re) patations, aud rot their husbands’ 
purses. It is the fashion of Italy—that all the Gentry dwell in aol alee 
towns, and so the whole country is empty; even so now in England, all the 
country is gotten into London, so as with time England will be only London, 
and the whole country be left waste ; for as we now do imitate the French in 
fashion of clothes, and lacquies to follow every man, so have we got “tp the 
Italian fashion, in living miserably in our houses, and dwelling all in the 
cily. But let us leave these idle foreign toys, and keep the old fashion of 
E»;lund ; and therefore as every fish lives in his own place, some in the 
fresh, some in the salt, some in the mud, so let everyone live’ in his own 
place, some at court, some in the city, some in the country, specially at 
fe+tival times, as Christmas and Easter, and the rest.” 

The flocking of the nobility to London at Christmas, was the occasion of a 
prcc’amation by James, which is thus roticed in,a letter from Mr, Chamber- 
lain to Sir Dudley Carleton, bearing date Dec. 21, 1622: — 

‘* Diverse Lords and personages of quality have made means to be dispensed 
withal for going inte the country this Christmas according to the proclama- 
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tion: but it will-not be granted, so that they pack away on all sides for 
fear of the worst.” 

James's successor, Charles I., insisted by proclamation that -— 

‘« Every nobleman or gentleman, bishop, rector, or curate, unless be be in 
the service of the Court or Council, sball in forty days depart from the cities 
of London and Westminster, and resort to their several counties, where they 
usua'ly reside, and there keep their habitations and hospitality.” 


—_ 


THE GIFT OF CHRISTMAS. 


A wor.p without a Christmas! . Who of us can imagine 
imagining can fail to realise what Chri has done for the world? The 
exigencies of our modern life have robbed us ef the full meaning of Sunday ; 
one man’s rest in it is purchased at the cost of another man’s labour, and no 
universal peace prevails. High days and holidays the world over, with all 
feasts and festivals, belong to creeds or rnments, to superstitions of the 
soil or the traditions of a tribe. But Christ maa——Christmes belongs to no 
one nation alone, nor to one tongue, nor to one latitude or.Jongitude, nor to 
one colour or creed. Neither is it a movable feast, thongh it comes with the 
frost of winter, as with us ; and with the perfume of drooping blossoms, as 
in the Southern Hemisphere. Nor yet is it a day one man celebrates with « 
dance and another with a feast, thinking he has fulfilled all of ite spirit. 
Though feasts belong to it, and good cheer, and all the sweet delights of 
gifte given and gifts reosived ; though the beaateous tree comes in and the 
blazing log; though the deer of St. Nicholas pranes over the snow, and 
young hearts are merry and old hearts are glad—thongh all these things 
belong to this day, yet even they are but the outcome, the fulfilment of that 
deeper note of good will to men sung first by the angels of Bethlehem. For it 
is the spirit of good will to others that all men feel on Christmas that makes 
the day distinct, acm yee w distinguishing it from all other days, and 
giving to it all the power it bas, 

We have done much for Christmas. We have given it joyous ceremoniuls, 
growing in beauty and sentiment all these cénturies through; We have done 
this for Christmas ; but Christmas has done more for us. It has given to 
the world this one day, when all about its hemispheres, like a finely-wrought 
web, one thought is woven im the minds of men, inspiring the best aod 
sweetest actions of the year. There is no man but feels ite influence, or, 
failing, bas more pete: ag i booeder ty. ty dead, than for pon 
has failed to make bappy. The most squalid, the keenest 
sufferer, the hippies mow jromerous of men all these obey one commdn 
impulse ; they give their best, poor as some of their offerings may be, for 
the joy,of others. It is this, then, that Christmas. bas done for the world 
stirring men to common action. And with such a cordon of. thought about 
the world, growing stronger and wider each one of these eighteen hundred 
and ninety-eight years, ee tan doubt that in ite spirit may be found the 
true secret of those great, philanthropic measures which, beyond all other 
events, mark the enlightened tegislation of our day ? 
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_CAMPBELL’S si 
MELODEONS 


‘With Organ and Celestial Tone, and Charming Bell 
NO HOME SHOULD BE hs te ONE. 
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musie should at onee send for our New Illustrated Srivihage Price List Yor 
. 150,000 of these valuable lists sent out yearly. Send penny stamp to 


PBELL & CO., Musical Instrument Makers, 116, Trongate, Glasgow. 
Bsteblished 50 years. N.B.—Beware of worthless imitations. 





To Make a Delicious Cup of Tea without Using a Teapot. 


TI Bleetro-plate on Nickel Silver . 88. 26d. 


oo» lis, 6d. 
acon wee nek ned Nickel Silver ... ls. 0d. 

H. J.COOPEa’s PATENT. 
(Mention Paper.) 


or Post-free from 
ais UNICUS,” 
22, THAVIES INN HOLBORN CIRCUS, E.C. 





5 CLI FOR SUSPENDING 
STOCKINCS 
WITHOUT GARTERS. 


SOLD EVERY WH_ERE. 
SOLE MAKER-ALFRED BREESE, LONDON. 


BOVRIL 


Is the vital principle of Prime Ox Beef obtained from selected 
Cattle reared in Australia and South America. It develops the 
Muscular System, giving Fresh Strength and Increased Vitality 
to the Healthy, whilst 


AS A 


Means of Stimulating and Sustaining Invalids it bas no equal, 
being meat and drink at one draught, and providing the most 
perfect Concentrated yet easily Digestible Nourishment in the 
form of a pleasant 


BEVERAGE. 


‘Bovril Limited, Food Specialists, London, E.C. 
Directors : 
He . Ne Bey "” ayy <=. 
The Right Hon. LORD re ae LL.D., DR. FARQUHARSON, M.P., 
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| WHELPTO 


Bi PILLS 


Should always be kept at hand 


WHMIELPTON’S PILLS 


Have enjoyed 50 Years’ Success 


LPTON’S PILLS 
WHE 


The Best General Family Medicine 
PTON’S PILLS 
WHELP row’s PILLS 
WHELP | on’s PILLS 
Will keep good in all Climates 
WHELPTUN’S STOMACH PILLS 


The Best Dinner Pills 


'S CINTMENT 
’ 
WHELPTON S OINTMENT 


Heals Cuts, Burns, etc., like Magic. 


Cure Headache at Once 


Set your Liver in Order 


Cures Eczema 





Ask for WHELPTON’S PILLS ¢ see that you get them 





Or of the Proprietors, 


London, E.C. 


Sold by all Chemists, 7$d., 1s. 1}d., and 2s, 94. per box, 
G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, 


Free by Post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps, 
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Especially to those who wish to know 

of a safe, certain, and speedy remedy 

for all irregularities and obstructions, 

a@ remedy which under the most try- 

ing circumstances and in the most 
difficult and 

OBSTINATE CASES 

NEVER FAILS TO AFFORD 
RELIEF, 

GENERALLY IN A FEW HOURS. 
No case hopeless, failure is simply 
impossible, as Mrs. Snow, of Den- 
mark Hill, Camberwell, writes: 

‘* By adopting your treatment my 
anxiety and misery was over within 
twenty-four hours, although for over 
three months J had been daily taking 
pills and other things in vain. Half 
the quantity you sent proved effec- 
tive, to my intense joy and surprise.” 

A sworn guarantee is enclosed with 
all testimonials and medicine, which 
is inexpensive, as one bottle at 4s. 64. 
(by post, 4s. 9d.) is usually sufficient 
for any case. 

Full particulars will be gladly for- 
warded to any lady on receipt of 
addressed envelope. 

Write privately to— 
MRS. ALLEN, 
Dept. 15, 

145, STOCKWELL ROAD, 
LONDON, S.W. 
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(GOLD MEDALLISTS), 
108, STRAND, 


The Paradise for the Deaf. 






















) we F.C. REIN & SON, Patentees, Sole Inventors, and Makers of the NEW ACOUSTIC 
) — ) INSTRUMENTS, awarded Prize Medals in 1851, 1855, 1862, 1867, 1873, 1878, 1886, 1892, 
) Baar Gola and 1894; Inventors, Makers, and Patentees of the ANTI-ACOUSTIC PROTECTOR, &c. 


SJ ACOUSTIC HATS & BONNETS, 


For Ladies or Gentlemen, in all styles or to order. 





The greatest variety of ACOUSTIC INSTRUMENTS suitable for every degree 
of Deafness, for Church and general conversation—some to wear, some to hold, 
some to fit in the cavity of the ear, of flesh colour, hardly observable. 


ACOUSTIC CONVERSATIONAL TUBES, 


TO ANY.AND. FOR THE MOST EXTREME DEGREE OF DEAFNESS. 





EVERY KIND. OF ACOUSTIC TRUMPET AND 
ACOUSTICAL CONTRIVANCE. 


Amongst our numerous and distinguished clientele may be mentioned H.R.H. the late DUCHESS 
OF KENT and several members of the Reigning Royal Families. 





WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST AND FULL PARTICULARS. 


F.C. REIN & SON, 108, STRAND, sry opposite Exeter Hall, — 
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Pure—Wholesome—Delicious. REARING is ics iD 


BIRD'S [py 
CUSTARD 


POWDER 


is the unfailing resource of every Lady of 
the House and successful Housekeeper. 


NO EGGS! NO RISK! NO TROUBLE! 
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BEAUTIFUL HAIR. 





_ 26, 3/6, 5- & 10/6 (PRIVATELY PACKED). 
J. BRODIE, 4] MYSEUM STREET, | ONDON 
Established 1868, Once Tried, Always Used. 


Quickly correct all 
irregularities, remove 
all obstructions, and 
relieve the distressing 
symptoms so preva- 
lent with the sex. 
Boxes Is, 14d. & 2s. 9d. (the 
latter contains three times 
the quantity) of all Chemists. 
Sent anywhere on receipt of 
l5or34stamps by £.T. Tow.x 
& Co., Mantifacturers, Dry- 
den Street, Nottingham. 
injurious & worthless! 


FOR VACANT POSITIONS on this COVER 


Apply— 
ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, 
26, Catherine Street, Strand, London. W.C. 
































AN OPTICAL ILLUSION! 






WHELPTON’S F 
PILL. 


Keep your eye on the pill, draw the picture gently towards you in a line with your 
face until the pi'l disappears in the monk’s mouth. 


THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE, 





THE BEST LIVER PILL. 
THE BEST CURE FOR INDIGESTION. 
BEST PREVENTIVE OF SEA SICKNESS. 


7id., 1/13, and 2/9, of all Chemists. 


Free by Post im the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 
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WHELPTON & SON, 


3, CRANE COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





CHARMING MUSIC FOR WINTER EVENINGS. 


PATENT. 


CAMPBELL’S 


GOLD MEDAL 


MELODEONS 


2 wr With Organ and Celestial Tone, and Charming 
. Bell Accompaniments. 


NO HOME SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE. 
The Solemn Psalm, the Soul-stirring Hymn, the Cheerful Song, and the 
Merry Dance, can all be played on these Charming Instruments. 

NO KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC REQUIRED. 


ENORMOUS DEMANDS. Selling in Thousands. 
oa 200,000 Testimonials, “wi 


Special Offer to the readers of the Lowpon Reaper. . 
Campbell’s ‘‘Gem”’ Melodeon . - Priceonly 6/9 
Campbell’s ‘‘ Miniature’? Melodeon ° + 40/9 
Campbell’s ‘‘ Paragon”? Melodeon ear amy ius 
Campbell’s ‘‘Favourite’”’ Melodeon . - - 16/6 


Cut out this and send P.0.0. for the awount. Either sent carriage paid in G: eat 
Britain «nd Ireland. Money returned if not approved. Orper at once. 

















All lovers of music should at once send for our New Illustrated Privilege 
Price List for 1899, now ready. 150,000 of these valuable lists sent out 
yearly. Send penny stamp to 


CAMPBELL & CO,, Musical InstrumentMakers, 116, Trongate, Glasgow. 


G2" The Largest Stock of Musical lastrumeats ia the Kingdom. 
Established 50 years, 


N.B.—Beware of worthless imitations 
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